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COORDINATED 


INSPECTIONS 


FUNDS FOR QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Keeping HOUSING up to STANDARD 
requires Codes... Courts... Coordinated Inspection ... Cash 


and CITIZEN SELF-HELP 
See page 166 
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A CITY OF THOROSEALED 
=~. HOMES 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. 





FAR 
AS THE EYE 
CAN SEE 


Individual masonry homes and 
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apartment buildings of this vast proj- 
ect, deployed over thousands of acres 


of virgin timber lands, are protected 


with THOROSEALED exterior walls. 


~ 


Why are Architects, Field Engineers 
and Many Large Contractors 
Pleased with Results? 


As one contractor states: ‘We get 
the best and most satisfactory results 


at reasonable cost when we use 


THOROSEAL.”’ 


Specify... "‘"horoseal 


TO KEEP WATER OUT 
OF MASONRY WALLS 


( THORO ; 


Get our 20-page brochure 
pictorially describing in 
detail "HOW TO DO IT”. 
It’s yours for the. asking! 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


BOX X, NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 













HOUSING SURVEYS— APPRAISALS 


Comprehensive analyses of population, family income, properties, 
neighborhoods, and site selection — in large or small cities or 
communities. 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
12 East 41st Street New York 17, New York 











HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 71-6905 








HOUSING SURVEYS 


Speed, Accuracy. Experience, a Complete Service, with Public 
Housing Administration Acceptance, plus Lower Costs are advan- 
tages you get when you employ Gould, Brown & Sumney for your 
Housing studies. Wire, write, or phone for complete information, 
no obligation, of course. 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, INC. 
Housing and Market Research Surveys 
Howarp L. BENN e Donatp J.Gourtp e Henry O. Geiss 
321 Plymouth Court - Chicago 4 
Phone: WAbash 2-7604 
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Housing, 


Population, 
and 
Dilapidation 
Studies 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
ole) 4 Je) 7 -Wa le), 


James C. Downs, Jr. 
President 


First National Bank Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telephone - CEntral 6-3525 | 


The oldest research 
corporation in the 


housing field 















At right: Rock Rimmon Housing Project, 
Manchester, N. H., built for the Man- 
chester Housing Authority. 3187 Alwin- 
tite double-hung windows and screens 
were used in this project. Architect: 
Provost & Wright, Inc., Manchester, 
N. H. Contractor: Gilbane Building Co., 


Providence, R. |. 
ANCE 
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Build in LOW COST MAINTENANCE with 


—7)| ALWINTITE 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


The time to think about the maintenance cost of a building is j 
before you build it. 
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Then you can plan, not merely to cat down expenses, but to cut 
some of them out completely. 


That’s why Alwintite Aluminum Windows, both double-hung 
and casement, are being specified in so many low-rent housing 
developments. Alwintite completely eliminates paint and replace- 





CG UAL ment costs, shrinks repair bills to next-to-nothing. 

| \ p/APPROUED) = These windows are sturdily built of extruded sections of the best 

ore aluminum alloys, soundly designed, expertly constructed and 
pay a et pete aed weather-stripped all around in stainless steel. This feature means 


big savings in the cost of heating. 


In fact, one Housing Authority estimates that Alwintite saves $2.64 
per opening, per year on fuel and painting alone! 





In addition to economy, you build in smart appearance and con- ' 
venience when you choose Alwintite. These windows stay good 
looking and easy to operate for the life of the building. They 
will never rust, warp or rot! 





You can get Alwintite double-hung windows in 35 stock sizes, 
4 styles, with screens and storm sash to fit. Also picture and 
mullion windows as well as Alwintite casements in standard and 
special sizes. All are warehoused locally and delivered quickly, 
ready for fast, one-man installation. 








F, REE H Get all the facts and figures on Alwintite. Here are 16 
pages of valuable information prepared especially for Housing 
Authorities. Write today for your free copy. No obligation, of 
course. General Bronze Corporation, Alwintite Division, Dept. JH-5, 
Stewart Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE VALUES... 


of public housing show up very clearly in small communities. In a 
town or city of from 2500 to possibly 25,000, it is difficult to conceal 
| or muddle-up the facts of a situation for any length of time. 


THIS MONTH .. . 


: And obviously the verdict on public housing on the part of scores of 
Ground is broken, construction communities of this size is that public housing values are good. Over 
‘ has started under the Housing half the reservations for two-year programs under the Housing Act 
Act of 1949 page 154 of 1949 have been made for communities of less than 25,000—and 

| these reservations were made with the approval of the local governing 
bodies. As the programs progress in these communities, it is doubtful 
if any responsible citizen will be able to get away with figure juggling 
to prove that there is no need for the program because there is no 
shortage of low-rental housing units—if there is such a shortage in the 
community. Nor will it be possible for any group to say “there are 
no slums in our town,” no housing dangerous to life and limb—if 
there is such housing in the community. And no one will be able to 
claim that great new tax burdens will come upon the community be- 
cause of public housing, since it will be so well recognized that the 
former homes of low-income families were always a drain upon the 
community, yielding little or nothing in real property taxes—whereas 
the new houses will bring in sufficient income to pay for normal city 


Housing Act of 1950 becomes 
law page 157 


Opposition to public housing fol- 
lows same pattern, coast to coast 
page 158 


What it takes to set and enforce 
healthful housing standards sum- 


marized — stories from seven cruises. 
cities related page 166 
f , And, furthermore, in the small communities, the possibility of local 
private businessmen finding new outlets for their goods and services 
Ideas for building better housing through public housing does not go unnoticed by those businessmen. 
cover all phases of design and The local contractor, building tradesman, banker, realtor, building 
construction page 172 materials supplier—they all recognize that they will have a chance to 


do a job in public housing and they see in that possibility no threat 
to the “American way of life’—no undermining of the private business 
Five maintenance supervisors economy of their community. 


comment on plea in March —- bs a r ia “aI ; , 
lounnas fer mose tensat mainte- And so it will go, in the small communities, on every false point of 


nance page 176 contention that is sometimes blindly accepted in large cities when 
public housing programs are proposed—blindly accepted because the 
general public in large communities is all too frequently unable to 
know the actual facts of a situation from personal experience or ob- 
servation. But “big city” citizens catch onto the facts, too, eventually 

. so there is no reason to believe that the small towns will do any- 
thing more under the Housing Act of 1949 than get a head start in 
correcting some of the mistakes of the past. 
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Nearly 12,000 units of low-rent pub 
lic housing initiated under the Housing 
Act of 1949 or deferred units reactivat- 
ed under the new law were by mid- 
April in the construction or precon- 
struction stages of the program. 

Of this total, 1774 were in seven 
newly initiated projects on which con- 
tracts for financial assistance had been 
signed with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. Denver, with 1000 units 
in four projects at a maximum develop- 
ment cost of $9,969,000, late in March 
signed the first contract in the country. 
Following closely behind were Bridge- 
port, Connecticut with a 504-unit 
project at a maximum cost of $5,304,- 
000; New Orleans with a 234-unit 
project at a cost of $2,471,000; and 
Kingsport, Tennessee with a 36-unit 
project at a cost of $355,000. 

Seven deferred projects under con- 
struction as of April 18 that were re- 
activated under the Housing Act of 
1949 account for 1238 units of the 


ATLANTIC CITY 





11,708-unit total. As early as Novem- 
ber of last year Boston put under con 
struction 508 units (see picture, page 
155) and on December 5 Owensboro, 
Kentucky put under construction two 
projects of 124 and 52 units. Since that 
time Blytheville, Arkansas has put 80 
units under construction; Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, 40 units; Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, 270 units; and Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, 164 units. 

In the preconstruction stages were 
another 8696 dwelling units in 94 local- 
ities. 


DENVER— 

Denver, the first city to sign a loan 
contract with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for a low-rent project 
initiated under the Housing Act of 
1949, expects to break ground for the 
first project in early August. The 
loan contract covers four projects total- 
ing nearly 1000 units, the total reserva- 
tion for the first year of Denver’s pro- 





The Pictures Above... 


Marking the start of construction on Atlantic City’s 164-unit reacti- 
vated low-rent project, federal, state, and local officials turned over the first 
spadesful of dirt at the site of the project during ground-breaking cere- 
monies April 19. From left to right are John A. Kervick, director of the 
New York field office of the Public Housing Administration; Edwin Johnson, 
vice-president, John A. Johnson & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn; State Senator Frank 
S. Farley; Frank D. Fiore, chairman of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Atlantic City; Charles L. Farris, chief of field operations, slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment division of the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
and Robert A. Watson, executive director of the Atlantic City housing 


authority. 


Pictured on page 155 is Boston's ‘circus tent-type’’ 508-unit low-rent 
development in its early construction stages. The project gets the ‘‘circus 
tent”’ label from the various heights of the 44 buildings included in the 
project. In the center will be a 13-story building with the 43 other buildings 
ranging in height from 10 stories to two stories surrounding it. The two- 
story buildings, of which there will be 24, fringe the project. Elevators 
will be used in only the 13-, 10-, and 6-story buildings containing 352 
apartments. Units will range in size from 32 rooms to 62 rooms—160 
3¥%2-room apartments, 164 4'2-room, 160 5'2-room, and 24 6'/2-room 


apartments. 
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UNDER THE HOUSING ACT 


gram. The first year’s program is 
scheduled for completion in 1951. 
Both one- and two-story buildings 
are to be used in the four projects, 
with two to eight single-family units 
in each building. The dwellings will 
have from one to three bedrooms. 


NEW ORLEANS— 

A lean and annual contribution con- 
tract for New Orleans’ first project of 
234 units to be built under the Housing 
Act of 1949, was approved on April 
14 by President Truman. The 234 
units will be an extension of the city’s 
existing low-rent Florida Avenue 
project of 500 units. The addition will 
be made up of 75 one-bedroom units, 
72 two-bedroom units, 36 three-bed- 
room units, and 51 four-bedroom units. 
The 234 units, with construction 
planned to begin in August, are the 
first part of the 2484 dwellings to be 
built in the initial year of New 
Orleans’ program (see April Journat, 
page 125). 


ATLANTIC CITY— 

Ground was broken April 19 for 
164 units of low-rent housing that will 
be an extension to an existing low- 
rent project, Stanley Holmes Village, 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
addition to the existing project of 277 
units, originally planned before the 
war, is the first reactivated project in 
the state to get into construction. 

The project will consist of 15 two- 
story dwelling buildings of brick veneer 
and frame construction, an administra- 
tion building, and a community build- 
ing Eleven of the dwelling build- 
ings will have flat roofs and the other 
four will have pitched roofs. Of the 
164 dwellings, 56 will have one bed- 
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T (49: 12,000 UNITS IN DEVELOPMENT STAGE 
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room, 70 will have two bedrooms, 32 
will have three bedrooms, and six will 
have four bedrooms. The site consists 
of approximately six acres. 

John A. Kervick, director of the 
New York field office of the Public 
Housing Administration; Charles L. 
Farris, chief of field operations for the 
division of slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; and State Sena- 
tor Frank S. Farley were among the 
guests at the ground-breaking cere- 
mony. (See picture on page 154.) 


DETROIT— 
Detroit’s Douglass Homes project, a 


om, 
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BOSTON 





736-unit reactivated project, will get 
into the construction stages this month 
and initial construction is expected to 
start in June on a sé¢cond deferred 
project, Jeffries Homes of 1706 units. 

Both projects will be built in sections 
to facilitate the relocation of residents 
on the sites. The construction of 
Douglass Homes will be started in the 
first bid area of 174 units. Jeffries 
Homes will be started in the first bid 
area of 462 units. 


PROVIDENCE— 

Construction is already under way 
on one of Providence’s reactivated low 
rent housing projects—Codding Court 


and bids were opened on a second 
one—Admiral Terrace—in mid-April. 
Previously, on April 11, the Providence 
Housing Authority signed a loan con 
tract with PHA for both of the projects 

which will total 398 units. 

Codding Court, 120 units, will con 
sist of five 24-unit three-story walk-up 
buildings. The structures will have 
solid masonry walls and concrete slab 
floors, ceilings, and roofs. The project, 
originally designed for construction in 
1941, has been modified in some re- 
spects in the light of management ex- 
perience. Two additional parking areas 
have been included, less planted areas 


and more surfaced areas have been 





SAN FRANCISCO BEGINS CLEARANCE FOR SECOND PROJECT 





Demolition of buildings on a two-block site for San Francisco's 
second reactivated low-rent housing project, to be known as 


North Beach Place, is already under way. 
site for the first project, Ping Yuen, was begun earlier in the 


year (see March JOURNAL, page 82). 


The North Beach Place project, designed to house 229 
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Clearance of the 
concrete. 
djoins the f. 





page 172 for archi 


families, will feature rooftop laundry and drying spaces. Since 
the 4.6 acre site is entirely filled land, the project will be built 
on concrete pile foundations. 
There will be 13 three-story buildings. The site 
Telegraph Hill and Fisherman's Wharf. 
tect’s drawing of the project. 


Buildings will be of reinforced 
See 
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planned, and some changes have been 
made in the materials used in hallways 
and kitchens. Per room cost, including 
range and refrigerator and 5 per cent 
contingency, is hgureJ at $1645. 

The second project, Admiral Terrace, 
to be made up of 278 units in row 
houses, is an extension of an existing 
project, Chad Brown Houses. Twenty- 
two two-story buildings with pitched 
roofs and asphalt shingles are planned. 
Walls will be solid masonry with con- 
crete slabs for the first and second 
floors. The modified plans also call 
for elimination of all lawns from the 
rear yards of the houses and the sub- 
stitution of bituminous surfacing. Per 
room cost for this project is estimated 
at $1565.52. 


ST. LOUIS— 

St. Louis expects to let a contract 
by the end of June for the first low- 
rent housing project to be built in the 
city since the war—a deferred 704- 
family development. Bids, which were 
advertised for in mid-April, will be 
closed by the end of May. Construc- 
tion will be started this summer. 


George P. Hellmuth, architect for 
the St. Louis Housing Authority, has 
described the project as one that will 
be oriented to provide sunlight in 
each apartment at some time during 
the day. -Each apartment in the 12 
multi-story buildings will have cross 
ventilation. Only 11 per cent of the 
18 acre site will be used for dwelling 
units. The remainder will be inter- 
spersed with sitting areas, walks, play 
fields, and tree-shaded lawns. There 
will be day nurseries, fenced play 
areas, and “tot lots,” a large baseball 
held, and community building with 
space for indoor sports. 

The apartments will range in size 
from one to five bedrooms: 96 one- 
bedroom units, 284 two-bedroom, 276 
three-bedroom, 36 four-bedroom, and 
12 five-bedroom dwellings. Brick and 
reinforced concrete will be used 
throughout. Estimated cost per average 
unit is set at $9500 by the architect. 


NAMPA, IDAHO— 

Bids have been called for and were 
to have been opened on April 20 for 
a 75-unit low-rent deferred project in 
Nampa, Idaho—Indian Creek Homes. 
The $600,000 project will be made up 
of mostly one-story frame structures 
and several two-story buildings. The 
property for the project was acquired 
in, 1941 but building was deferred by 
the war. Recently the city council voted 
to: close several streets in the project 
area to enlarge the site. 
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Democracy 
Stinks... 


Says 


HERBERT U. NELSON— 

Executive Vice-president, 

National Association of 
Real Estate Boards 








Acme Photo 


“I do not believe in democracy. I 
think it stinks”—that is the personal 
view of Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
vice-president of the National 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 


Asso 


Mr. Nelson’s evaluation of democracy 
was made public during a congres- 
sional hearing before the House Select 
Committee to Investigate Lobbying 
Activities when a personal letter from 
Mr. Nelson to T. H. Maenner of 
Omaha, immediate past president of 
NAREB, was disclosed. 

Mr. Nelson, a $25,000 a year register- 
ed lobbyist, was one of the first wit- 
nesses before the committee, which 
opened hearings in mid-April and 
which has since heard testimony from 
Frank W. Cortright, executive vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders; John M. Dickerman, 
director of the legislative department 
of NAHB; Calvin Snyder, executive 
head of NAREB’s Washington Real- 
tors’ Committee; Leo Goodman, direc- 
tor of the CIO National Housing Com- 
mittee; and Lee F. Johnson, executive 
vice-president of the National Housing 
Conference. 


Lobbying activities outside the hous- 
ing field also are scheduled to come 
under the investigation but housing was 
picked first because Chairman Frank 
Buchanan (D), Pennsylvania, said he 
was better acquainted with housing 
lobbyists than with some other groups. 
He said housing lobbies are typical— 
but better organized than most. 

It is expected that the hearings may 
lead to the drafting of a new bill that 
more clearly defines “lobbyist” and 
the rules on who must register. 

Mr. Nelson’s letter, read by Chair- 
man Buchanan before the committee, 





was a personal one written to Mr. 
Maenner and taken from NAREB files 
by congressional investigators. Mr. Nel- 
son opened his letter to Mr. Maenner 
with the explanation that he does not 
attempt to inject his personal political 
beliefs into NAREB’s activities because 
“it is so different from that of most of 
our members that I know it would not 
be acceptable.” 

Ot democracy he said, “I think it 
stunks. I believe in a republic operated 
by elected representatives who are per 
mitted to do the job as the board of di- 
rectors should.” Only direct taxpayers, 
he claimed, should be permitted to 
vote and women should not be per 
mitted to vote at all. 


Women Should Not Vote 

“Ever since they [women] started, 
our public affairs have been in a worse 
mess than ever,” the letter continued. 
“I am convinced that our present 
popularity contests in public life are 
bound to lead to disaster and to some 
form of dictatorship as the currency 
is progressively devaluated by public 
spending in order to buy votes.” 

In the prepared statement that Mr. 
Nelson read before the committee he 
said that the United States “is still a 
republic based on a constitution which 
provides for representative government. 
In the democracies a simple majority 
becomes an unrestrained tyrant. It can 
take property by decree without com- 
pensation and is doing just that.” 

Serving with Representative Buch- 
anan on the committee are Representa- 
tives Henderson Lanham (D), Georgia; 
Carl Albert (D), Oklahoma; Clyde 
Doyle (D), California; Charles A. Hal- 
leck (R), Indiana; Clarence J. Brown 
(R), Ohio; and Joseph P. O'Hara (R), 


Minnesota. 
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Housing Act of 1950 Signed 


President Truman's signature on 
S. 2246 put into force on April 20 
Public Law 475, the Housing Act of 
1950, which makes major revisions 
and expansions of federal housing aids 
and offers further methods of future 
operation and disposition of war and 
veterans housing. 

The new law is a compromise 
worked out by Senate and House con- 
ferees after the two houses had passed 
separate bills that differed mainly in 
the dollar amounts authorized for use 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in their housing programs (see 
April Journat, page 122). 

The conferees completed their work 
on the bill on April 5 after three days 
of discussion. The House on April 
6 passed the compromise report by 
voice vote and the Senate adopted it, 
also by voice vote, on April 10. 

Low-interest rate loans to coopera- 
tives—the most controversial issue of 
the original bills—had been knocked 
out by both houses before the bill went 
to conference (see April JouRNAL, page 
122). 

Mr. Foley Comments. . . 


Raymond M. Foley, administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, commenting upon the passage 
of the law said: “The new Act, un- 
fortunately, does not include the special 
supplemental authority recommended 
by the President to initiate assistance 
in the lower-cost field through co- 
operatives and nonprofit corporations. 

Broadened FHA financial and 
technical assistance to housing cooper- 
atives, also recommended by the 
President, is contained in the Act... 
I am hopeful it will provide further 
experience in cooperative housing that 
will remove much of the misunder- 
standing in this field which was a 
factor in blocking passage of the lower- 
cost proposal.” 

Commenting upon the disposition 
title, John Taylor Egan, Public Hous- 
ing Administration commissioner, 
under whose direction war and veterans 
housing will be disposed of, explained 
that most of the 131,700 permanent 
units will probably be sold to private 
ownership under priorities set up in 
the new legislation. About 43,000 per- 
manent units, he said, will be trans- 
ferred to local communities for use 
as low-rent public housing. He em- 
phasized that the federal government 
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will not make any annual contributions 
to projects so transferred. 

Rules and regulations governing 
operations of the various programs 
under FHA, FNMA, VA, and PHA 
were being drawn up as of the end 
of April and were expected to be 
ready tor distribution during May. 

Briefly summarized, the major pro- 
visions of the law are: 


Title I—Amendments to the National 
Housing Act 

1—FHA insurance on home modern- 
ization and repair loans extended to 
July 1, 1955; authorization increased 
by approximately $5 million. 

2—A new section 8 in Title | for 
mortgage insurance for very low cost 
homes replaces the former FHA class 
3 loans. The aggregate amount of mort 
gages insured may not exceed $250 
million, of which $100 million is made 
available immediately—with the re 
mainder to become available upon de 
termination by the President. Mortgage 
limits of $4750 (95 per cent up to 
$5000 of appraised value) when own- 
er-occupied and $4250 (85 per cent 
up to $5000) when mortgagor is oper- 
ative-builder. Loans may not exceed 
30 years and 5 per cent exclusive of 
premium charges. A new revolving 
fund is established with $1 million 
transferred to it from the existing Title 
I fund. 

3—Title II revolving fund increased 
by $2'% billion to a total authorization 
of not more than $9 billion; $1 billion 
of the increase immediate, with re- 
mainder to be made available upon 
approval of the President. 

4—Section 203(b) (2) (D) for 
economy houses amended to authorize 
insurance on maximum $6650 mort- 
gage on a 95 per cent 30-year loan 
if owner-occupied; $950 extra for each 
additional bedroom over two and not 
exceeding four; if builder-mortgagor, 
the limits are $5950 for one- and 
two-bedroom houses and 85 per cent. 

5—Section 203(b) (2) (A) for 
one- to four-family sale housing amend- 
ed to increase mortgage dollar amount 
limitation to not exceeding $4500 for 
each additional family dwelling unit in 
excess of two on any one property. 

6—Section 203(b) (2) (C) for own- 
er-occupied single family dwellings 
amended to provide 95 per cent of 
$7000 plus 70 per cent of the excess 
to a maximum value of $11,000; 
maximum mortgage $9450. 


7—Section 203(b) (2) (B) repealed. 


8—Section 207 for rental housing 
amended to allow 90 per cent of the 
first $7000 plus 60 per cent of the 
value between $7000 and maximum 
of $10,000; mortgage amount not to 
exceed $8100 per family unit for 4Y, 
rooms or more and not to exceed $7200 
for less than 44, rooms. Certification 
is required that there will be no 
discrimination against families with 
children. 

9—A new section 213 tor nonprofit 
cooperative housing is added under 
which a mortgage for such coopera 
tives may be insured up to $5 million, 
$8100 per dwelling unit, and $1800 per 
room; mortgage can not exceed 90 
per cent of replacement cost except 
where 65 per cent of the membership 
of the cooperative are World War II 
veterans, it may go up to $8550 per 
dwelling unit, $1900 per room and 
not in excess of 95 per cent of re 
placement cost. A sliding scale for 
mortgage amounts on the basis of the 
percentage of veterans participating is 
provided. An assistant commissioner 
to administer the section is to be ap- 
pointed. 

10—Section 608 rental housing au 
thorization is increased by $500 million 
to process applications received in FHA 
held offices on or before March 1, 1950. 

11—Authorization for mortgage pur- 
chase by FNMA is increased by $250 
million. FNMA may no longer make 
commitments to purchase mortgages; 
it may contract to purchase only those 
eligible mortgages that are guaranteed 
or insured at the time of contract of 
purchase. Effective 90 days after date 
of enactment of the law, no GI loans 
may be sold to FNMA unless the 
VA certifies that the dwelling involved 
conforms to prescribed minimum con- 
struction standards. 


Title Il—Disposal of War and 
Veterans Housing 

Temporary Housing: 

l1—Authorizes the transfer of all 
temporary housing to states, local pub- 
lic agencies, and some educational in- 
stitutions and nonprofit organizations 
upon their request without reimburse- 
ment, except for cost to the govern- 
ment of land involved. Provides for 
sale or other disposal of any tempo- 
rary housing not so transferred; va- 
cancies in temporary housing remain- 
ing in the hands of the Administrator 
after July 1, 1951 are frozen. 

2—Final removal date of temporary 

(Continued column two, page 160) 
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Billboards and newspaper advertise- 
ments carrying the slogan pictured 
above have turned up in such widely 
separated sections of the country as 
Portland, Oregon—Niagara Falls, New 
York—Savannah, Georgia—in connec- 
tion with so-called “grass roots” local 
campaigns against public housing. 

Tracing these same slogans, these 
same tactics, seems to make Washing- 
ton their root source—not the /ocal soil 
of the much praised grass root. The 
methods used in the Seattle fight 
against public housing (see April 
JouRNAL, page 119) seem to follow a 
basic formula devised by a central, 
directing body—even though _ the 
“grass roots” fights are organized by 
local groups known variously as “Tax- 
payers Defense Council,” “Home Own- 
ers Council,” “Council of Free Enter- 
prise,” “Citizens League for Better 
Homes,” and similar titles. 

Cortright in Beaumont 

Direction from Washington is not 
simply by mail. The executive vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, Frank Cortright, is 
reported to have been right on the spot 
leading the “grass roots” fight when 
the citizens of Beaumont, Texas, were 
asked to vote on public housing on 
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April 11. (They approved the program, 
having missed the Cortright signals 
somewhere along the line—casting the 
heaviest vote ever recorded in Beau- 
mont in a city general election.) 
Furthermore, Mr. Cortright was re- 
ported to be back in Beaumont fol- 
lowing the public housing victory— 
whereupon at least two new methods 
of delaying or stopping the program 
were put into motion: (1) through op- 
position to site selections, (2) through 
an injunction by a property owners 
association that wants the courts to 
decide “whether or not it was legal 
to allow all poll tax holders to vote” 
in the referendum. 
Snyder in Savannah 

In the Savannah fight, Calvin Sny- 
der, executive head of the National 
Association of Real Estate Board’s 
Washington Realtors’ Committee, was 
also reported to have been on the spot, 
armed with anti-public housing litera- 
ture. The real estate board there is 
leading the local campaign. 

The all-out fight against public hous- 
ing in Austin, Texas, where, in late 
April, the issue appeared headed for a 
referendum, was reportedly being aid- 
ed by the president of the Texas Real 
Estate Association, a resident of Ama- 


East Coast 
Newspaper 
Advertisement 


rillo, scheduled to speak in Austin on 
“Taxation.” 

Negative wording of referendum 
questions on the ballot is another tactic 
that the opposition has been employ- 
ing to swell the vote against public 
housing. In Racine, Wisconsin, where 
voters turned down public housing, the 
phrasing of the question was such that 
a “yes” vote meant a vote against pub- 
lic housing and a “no” vote meant a 
vote for public housing. 

In Seattle, even the editorially op- 
posed Post-Intelligencer admitted that 
this tactic had been employed. On 
March 15—the day after the public 
housing referendum there—the Post- 
Intelligencer reported: “Many voters 
complained that wording of referen- 
dum measures on voting machines was 
ambiguous and misleading. Common 
objection was that voters were not cer- 
tain whether they had balloted for or 
against certain measures.” 

In California, a reported $75,000-a- 
year man is out collecting names for a 
state “initiative” referendum on hous 
ing. If the professional petitioner does 
what he has been hired to do, next 
November’s state-wide ballot will have 
housing supporters voting no on the 
housing proposition—opponents - yes. 


What will be proposed there is that 
every low-rent project started in the 
state will have to be subjected to a local 
referendum. 
In an effort to convince local citizens 
(Continued column one, page 160) 
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L 
BOX SCORE OF REFERENDUMS ON HOUSING ISSUES 
t VOTERS APPROVE PUBLIC VOTERS DISAPPROVE PUBLIC VOTE PENDING 
. HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT HOUSING, REDEVELOPMENT Little Rock, Arkansas, May 9 
E Massachusetts 2 times* California* Portland, Oregon, May 19° 
‘ New Jersey* New Jersey* Astoria. O May 19 
7 : ‘ ) Astoria, Oregon, May 
s New York State 4 times* Seattle ; Houston, Texas, last week in July 
% Wisconsin* "St. Petersburg, Florida Flint, Michigan, November 7 
s Chicago* ' Racine, Wisconsin Jackson, Michigan, November 7 
i Madison, Wisconsin* Yakima, Washington 
‘. Milwaukee* Grand Rapids, Michigan* 
- Baltimore* Rapid City, South Dakota 
Providence* St. Paul* 

" New London, Connecticut* St. Louis* 
A Seagoville, Texas Lubbock, Texas (election may be 
Waco, Texas thrown out because of alleged 
a Beaumont, Texas fraud) 
> Minneapolis* 
nd Oakland, California (election to re- 

call council members who voted 
e : ; 
7 for public housing) 
tn Lexington, Kentucky (opposition 
a“ failed to get enough petitioners 
al for referendum) 
s St. Paul (opposition failed to get 
7” valid petition) 
) *Unrelated to Housing Act of 1949—vote either occurred prior to July 15, 1949 or was on a state or local issue. 
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“GRASS ROOTS” — 
(Continued from page 158) 

that voters throughout the country 
have turned down public housing, the 
Taxpayers Defense Council of Little 
Rock, Arkansas issued a public state- 
ment that read in part: “In every in- 
stance all over the United States where 
citizens have been permitted to vote, 
‘socialized legislation’ has been rejected. 
The following towns have rejected 
‘socialized housing’” Of the list 
of 16 cities that followed, referendums 
had actually been held in only six. In 
the other 10 cities, action by the city 
council has blocked the program—a 
fact that the Council did not match 
against the record of some 200 city 
councils that have already approved 
new programs. 

A list similar to the one used in 
Little Rock, obviously stemming from 
the same Washington source, was re- 
leased during April in Chicago by the 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders 
in connection with a proposal for a 
referendum. 


Facts on Referendums 

And the same catalog finds its way 
into most issues of the newsletter of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, as well as most anti-public 
housing literature. These lists include 
referenda that date back two or three 
years and relate to a variety of both 
housing and urban redevelopment pro- 
posals, many of them with no relation- 
ship to the Housing Act of 1949. Favor- 
able referenda of this type, however, 
fail to show on these lists. The tabu- 
lation on page 159 tells the full story on 
both favorable and unfavorable referen- 
da by state and local electorates, with- 
out reference to the Housing Act of 
1949. And the list might well carry 
under the “approved” heading the 43 
states in which there is housing ena- 
bling legislation—if opposition tactics 
were to be followed, inasmuch as the 
opposition’s lists frequently include 
Wyoming—on the basis of a recent 
turndown by the state legislature of en- 
abling legislation. On this basis, at least 
South Dakota might be listed, since the 
legislature this year adopted enabling 
legislation. In this connection, too, it is 
important to recognize that in the two 
states that the opposition unwarrantedly 
lists as having “turned down” housing 
(California and New Jersey) hundreds 
of units of public housing have not only 
been requested by localities there but 
have been approved both locally and in 
Washington—and in some _ instances 
are all set for construction. 
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housing extended to December 31, 
1952. 


Permanent Housing: 


1—Certain listed permanent war 
housing projects (149 containing about 
43,000 units) plus any others applied 
for within 60 days will be transferred 
to local public housing agencies for 
low-rent use, provided the local govern- 
ing body enters into a cooperation 
agreement with the local housing 
agency for payment in lieu of taxes 
by June 30, 1951. No annual contri- 
butions will be made on projects so 
transferred. 


2—Remaining permanent war hous- 
ing will be sold to private ownership 
either individually or to cooperative 
groups, as is feasible, under occupant 
and veterans perference listings. Terms 
will be cash or not exceeding 25 years 
with interest on unpaid balances at not 
less than 4 per cent. 


3—Farm labor camps are to be 
transferred to PHA to be used as low- 
rent housing for agricultural workers. 


Title I1]—Amendments of Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 


GI Amendments: 


1—Maximum maturity of a GI loan 
is raised from 25 to 30 years. 


2—Maximum amount of a home 
loan guaranty is raised from $4000 
or 50 per cent to $7500 or 60 per cent. 


3—Provision is made for the guar- 
anty of farm home loans. 


4—Unremarried widows of veterans 
who would have been eligible for 
loan benefits and who died as a re- 
sult of service incurred injury or ill- 
ness are made eligible for loans. 


5—Veterans may apply for a second 
GI loan in cases where homes previous- 
ly financed through benefits of a GI 
loan were lost by fire, condemnation, 
etc. 

6—Loans made by states are placed 
on the same basis as those made by ap- 
proved lending institutions. 


7—No home begun later than 60 
days after enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1950 will be financed under a 
GI loan unless the property conforms 
to VA prescribed minimum construc- 
tion requirements. 


8—Effective December 31, 1950, 
combination FHA-VA loans are abol- 
ished; VA may abolish them earlier. 
Direct GI Loans: 

1—Authority is given the VA to 
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make direct loans not exceeding $150 
million to veterans when other money 
is not available; loans can not exceed 
$10,000 per veteran and will be made 
for a maximum maturity of 30 years 
and 4 per cent interest. Authorization 
for such loans expires June 30, 1951. 


Title IV—Housing for Educational 
Institutions 


I—HHFA is authorized to make 
loans totaling not more than $300 
million at any one time to public or 
private nonprofit higher educational 
institutions for student and _ faculty 
housing where such funds are not other- 
wise available. Loans may not exceed 
total development cost, shall bear in- 
terest at going federal rate plus one- 
fourth of 1 per cent, and can not 
exceed a 40-year maturity. 





Title V 


1—Provides that FHA or VA mort- 
gagees certify that there has not been 
imposed upon the builder, veteran, or 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


purchaser any charges or fees in con- 
nection with the financing in excess 
of fees permitted by the VA or FHA. 

2—No sale of a dwelling on which 
there is an FHA-insured mortgage can 
be made on less favorable terms than 
FHA-insured 


those contained in the 
mortgage. 


Meetings 


May 4-5—NAHO Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Council annual conference— 
Buffalo—Statler Hotel 


May 8-9—NAHO North Central . Re- 
gional Council annual conference— 
Milwaukee—Pfister Hotel 


May 18—NAHO Redevelopment Com- 
mittee—Washington, D.C.—Norman- 
dy Building 

May 22—NAHO New England Regional 


Council annual conference—Boston— 
Kenmore Hotel 


June 8-9—NAHO Southeastern Regional 
Council annual conference—Virginia 
Beach, Virginia—Cavalier Hotel 


June 12-13-14—NAHO Pacific South- 
west Regional Council annual confer- 
ence—Santa Barbara, California—Mar 
Monte Hotel 


September 28-29——-NAHO Pacific North- 
west Regional Council annual confer- 
ence—Gaffney’s Lake Wilderness Re- 
sort, near Seattle 
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FIRST FARM HOUSE UNDER 1949 ACT— 


Mr. and Mrs. Hubert J. Herndon of Rutledge, Georgia 
were the first family to complete a house financed with 
loan funds made available under the farm housing title 
of the Housing Act of 1949. The Herndons are pic- 
tured right in front of their six-room, three bedroom 
house. It has a complete bathroom, electricity, gas 
floor furnace, pantry, and two porches. 

By the end of March, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion had received about 15,000 applications for farm 
home loans, approximately twice the number for which 
funds are available in the first year of the program. 
Some 4500 loans totaling $15.5 million had been tenta- 
tively approved in the county offices by March 1; by 
the end of March more than 639 loans totaling $2.5 
million had been completed and many more were in the 
process of completion. 

The Farmers Home Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture is responsible for the program, for which 
$25 million is available for loans during the first year 
ending July 1, 1950. Another $50 million is available 
for the year ending July 1, 1951. Forty state directors 
head up the work in the field. 

















“SINGLES” IN MASSACHUSETTS— 


Single-family houses similar to the model 
pictured left have been used in 15 small state- 
aided projects that are being built under the 
Massachusetts housing program. Costs range from 
$7514 to $11,830 per unit including buildings, 
site improvements, streets, sewers, water mains, 

















1 
’ walks. Shelter rents for the single units are 
slightly higher than for row housing or duplex 
L units because of the electrical, gas, and heat dis- 
| tribution systems necessary for single dwellings. 
Variations of the model have been used in some 
cities. Large glass areas, tile bathrooms with 
showers, and hot air heat are features of the 
house, which is a compromise between the modern 
and the New England Cape Codder 
- HOME LOAN BUSINESS 
BOOMS IN CONNECTICUT— . 
« The third family to get a state 
mortgage loan under Connecticut's 
home-ownership program, the Robert 
- L. Cavanaughs of West Hartford, had 
2 the check presented to them by Gov- 


ernor Chester Bowles in March. Since 
that time loan applications have 
al reached more than 8300 and applica- 
ae tions will be closed on May 15. It 
is expected that the state funds avail- 
able for the program will cover mort- 
val gage loans to only about 3500 of the 
‘ia families applying. 

Pictured right are Mrs. Cavanaugh; 
James T. Sullivan, director of the 


h- home-ownership division of the Con- 

or - necticut State Housing Authority; Mr. 

lar Cavanaugh; George E. Carr, chairman 
of the State Housing Authority; Gov- 
ernor Bowles; and Bernard E. Losh- 

th- bough, administrator of the State 

er- Housing Authority. 

te- 
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NHC APRIL MEETING 
FACED UP TO THREE 
MAJOR PROBLEMS 


There were some 250 delegates in 
New York City on April 3 and 4 at- 
tending the 19th annual meeting of the 
National Housing Conference. The 
program centered around three major 
problem areas: (1) what to do to speed 
along and make fully effective the pub 
lic housing and urban redevelopment 
programs authorized in the Housing 
Act of 1949; (2) what to do to assure 
enactment of a federally-aided middle- 
income housing program—with most 
of the discussions hinged to the co- 
operative housing proposals then pend- 
ing in Congress; (3) how to shape and 
finance a program for the Conference 
itself, now that its legislative job looms 
as less pressing than the need to do a 
civic education job. 


Congressman Jacob K. Javits of New 
York summed up the situation on the 
first point this way: “The public hous- 
ing program authorized by the law 
passed in 1949 for 810,000 units is lag- 
ging. Assurances were given last year 
when the bill was under debate that 
50,000 units could be built in the first 
year—that would mean by July 31 
of this year. Present indications are 
that not more than 15,000 units will 
be started and it is doubtful that any 
will have been completed. The responsi- 
bility for this lagging in the program 
must be borne on a local level before 
any fault can be found with the national 
public housing administration 
Though the 1949 bill passed, low-rent 
public housing is very much on trial. 
Appropriations are essential for the pro- 
gram and continued congressional sup- 
port is a must...” 


John Taylor Egan, commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration, 
spoke to the same point: “This question 
is not a federal issue at all. It is a local 
issue, pure and simple. In the last 
analysis, it is a question of local civic 
morality which must be faced by in- 
dividual cities.” 


George Black, executive director of 
the San Bernardino Housing Authority, 
echoed Mr. Egan’s sentiments: “We can 
no longer dodge the issue at the local 
level. The time for academic palaver 
is past. We must face the enemy on our 
home grounds armed with facts. The 
enemy is charging public housers with 
witchcraft—and too many housing 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 
General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


REDEVELOPMENT FOR COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES UPHELD 


On January 11, 1950 the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania, in Schenck 
City of Pittsburgh, et al., upheld the 
state’s urban redevelopment law as 
applied to a plan for redeveloping a 
blighted commercial and industrial 
area with modern office buildings. 

Plaintiff property owners sued to en- 
join the Pittsburgh Urban Redevelop- 
ment Authority and the Equitable Lite 
Assurance Society (the redeveloper) 
from carrying out their proposed re- 
development scheme. The city plan- 
ning commission had designated a 
certain commercial and industrial area 
as “blighted” and the authority and 
the redeveloper had contracted for the 
authority to condemn the land and 
transfer it to the redeveloper, in return 
for which the redeveloper agreed to 
clear the tract, erect three office build- 
ings, and construct incidental facilities 
thereon. 

The property owners’ major argu- 
ments were that (a) the planning com- 
mission’s designation of the area as 
“blighted” did not conclusively estab- 
lish it as such, and (b) “erection of 
residential structures on the redevelop- 
ment area is a necessary concomitant 
of any project under the Urban Re- 
development Law” and commercial re- 
development of an existing commercial 
area does not fall within the law except 
as it may be incidental to the redevelop- 
ment of a residential area. 








authorities are depending on a rabbit's 
foot to protect their program.” 

The discussions on cooperative and 
middle-income housing frequently 
scoied local housing authorities for their 
lack of understanding and support of 
legislative proposals for such programs, 
which were fully explained by both 
federal officials, congressmen, cooper- 
ative organization spokesmen, and pub- 
lic interest group representatives. 


David L. Krooth was elected as 
NHC’s 1950-51 president. Mr. Krooth 
is a Washington attorney and was 
formerly general counsel for PHA’s 
predecessor agency, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority. 


In refusing to enjoin the redevelop 
ment plan, the court ruled (a) the 
planning commission’s determinations 
as to blight are not subject to judicial 
review in the absence of a showing 
of bad faith or arbitrariness; and (b) 
the urban redevelopment law is broad 
enough to encompass the commercial 
redevelopment of an existing com- 
mercial area. This, because the law 
“was obviously intended to give wide 
scope to municipalities in redesigning 
and rebuilding such areas within their 
limits as, by reason of the passage of 
years and the enormous changes in 
traffic conditions and types of build- 
ing construction, no longer meet the 
economic and social needs of modern 
city life and progress.” Schenck v. City 
of Pittsburgh et al., Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania (Western District), Janu- 
ary 11, 1950. 


EXCESS INCOME EVICTIONS 
UPHELD IN CONNECTICUT 


In two cases, the city court of Bridge- 
port and the court of common pleas 
of Fairfield County have upheld the 
right of the Bridgeport Housing Au- 
thority to evict excess income families. 
In Housing Authority of the City of 
Bridgeport v. Daley, decided March 31, 
1949, the city court held that the 
Authority could evict by serving the 
tenant with a 30 days’ written notice 
of termination in accordance with the 
provisions of the lease between the 
parties. In Murko v. Housing Au- 
thority of City of Bridgeport, the court 
of common pleas held that the au- 
thority could evict an excess income 
family under the regulations of the 
Housing Expediter promulgated pur- 
suant to the 1949 federal Rent Con- 
trol Act. These regulations permit 
eviction proceedings by. housing au- 
thorities on grounds that are not per- 
mitted to private landlords. For a 
similar decision under the 1948 federal 
Rent Control Act, see Palier v. Hous- 
ing Authority of City of Bridgeport, 
reported in the July 1949 issue of the 
JournaL, page 221. (Housing Au- 
thority of City of Bridgeport v. Daley, 
City Court, Bridgeport, March 31, 
1949, not officially reported; Murko v. 
Housing Authority of City of Bridge- 
port, Court of Common Pleas, Fair- 
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field County, Conn., May 27, 1949, 
Docket No. SP 354, not officially re- 
ported. ) 


COURT GIVES GO SIGNAL 
ON NEW PROGRAM 

The first court attempt by anti- 
public housing interests to prevent 
local authorities from participating in 
the new federal housing program was 
summarily rebuffed on October 4, 
1949 in Pontiac Tax Payers Association 
and Donaldson, a Taxpayer vy. City of 
Pontiac, et al. 

The Pontiac Housing Commission, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949, had applied 
to the Public Housing Administration 
for a reservation of 1200 units and 
for a preliminary loan for surveys and 
planning. Also, in accordance with the 
federal act, the commission’s appli- 
cation was accompanied by a resolution 
of the city commission, the local 
governing body, approving the appli- 
cation. The Tax Payers Association 
and the individual taxpayer sought to 
enjoin the city manager, the city com- 
mission, and the housing commission 
“from taking further steps to ef- 
fectuate the loan and the development 
of the project.” 

The court, expressly refraining from 
consideration of the desirability or wis- 
dom of public housing legislation, 
granted defendant’s motion to dismiss 
the prayer for injunction. In so do- 
ing the court stated that “the plaintiff 
Tax Payers Association and the plain- 
tiff taxpayer do not have such an in- 
terest as warrants the relief sought.” 
Pontiac Tax Payers Association, et al. 
v. City of Pontiac, et al., No. 25316, 
October 4, 1949 (Cir. Ct. Co. Oakland, 
Mich.). 


FEDERALLY-OPERATED HOUSING 
PROJECTS NOT UNDER RENT CONTROL 

In Canning v. Cormack, the federal 
district court for the District of Mary- 
land on January 13, 1950 ruled that 
Greenbelt, operated by the Public 
Housing Administration, could raise 
rents without regard to the Rent Con- 
trol Act of 1949. 

The case arose on an application by 
some Greenbelt tenants for an in- 
junction to restrain the rent raise. In 
refusing the injunction, the court 
stated that “I do not think for a 
moment that Congress intended 
to continue the government managers 
of public housing properties subject 
to this rent control.” The court pointed 
out further that, in any event, the 
Rent Control Act did not give tenants 
the right to proceed by injunction. 

In U. S. v. Wittek (commented on 
in the July 1949 issue of the JourNnat, 
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page 220), the United States supreme 
court held low-rent public housing 
projects in Washington, D. C. exempt 
from the District of Columbia Rent 
Control Act. The Canning case, al- 
though it involves Greenbelt rather 
than a low-rent public housing project 
owned or operated by a local housing 
authority, provides a strong basis for 
the view that such projects may charge 
such rentals as they desire without re 
gard to the restrictions of the Rent Con 
trol Act of 1949. (Cannine v. Cormack, 
No. 4605—Civil, U.S.D.C., Md., Jan. 
13, 1950; not officially reported.) 


HOUSING AUTHORITY MEMBERS 
REMOVABLE BY TEXAS MAYOR 

On September 28, 1949 the Texas 
civil court of appeals ruled, in White 
v. Bolner that, under the circumstances 
described below, the Texas housing 
authorities law permits the mayor of a 
community to remove the commission- 
ers of the housing authority function- 
ing in that community. 

The Texas statute permits a mayor 
to remove a commissioner “for inef 
ficiency or neglect of duty,” after a 
hearing held at least 10 days after 
service of written charges on the com- 
missioner. The mayor of San Antonio 
filed such charges against the commis- 
sioners of the San Antonio Housing 
Authority, a hearing was held in com- 
pliance with the statute, the mayor then 
notified the commissioners they were 
ousted and appointed new commission- 
ers. Thereafter the ousted commission- 
ers applied to the lower court for an 
injunction to restrain the mayor from 
interfering with their continuing in 
office as commissioners and to restrain 
the new commissioners from acting as 
such. The trial court granted the in- 
junction on the grounds that the section 
of the statute giving the mayor power 
of removal was unconstitutional _be- 
cause it made no provision for judicial 
review of his decision. 

In reversing this ruling, the appellate 
court held that, even though the statute 
did not explicitly provide for judicial 
review, orders promulgated under the 
statute are nevertheless subject to 
judicial scrutiny. The court pointed 
out, however, that the proper remedy 
of the ousted commissioners was to 
take an appeal from the mayor’s order 
and that it was improper for the trial 
court to have enjoined an order which, 
on its face at least, was issued in com- 
pliance with the statute. Going further, 
the court stated that if the ousted com- 
missioners, on an appeal from the 
mayor’s order, “are able to show that 
there was not in existence substantial 
evidence reasonably sufficient to sup- 


MORE RESEARCH 
PROJECTS STARTED 


Four additional agreements for hous 
ing research projects have been made by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, bringing to 11 the number of 
such research projects that have been 
agreed to since the program was au 
thorized under the Housing Act of 
1949. The first seven projects were 
assigned earlier in the year (see April 
JoURNAL, page 120). 

Pennsylvania State College will carry 
out two of the newly-announced proj 
ects: one concerned with water-vapor 
accumulation within wood frame walls: 
the other with actual temperature and 
relative humidity ranges found in vari 
ous types of small dwellings. Estab 
lishment of information on moisture 
conditions will be used in developing 
means of preventing damage from ex 
cessive condensation in roofs, walls, and 
floors. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry and 
Agriculture Engineering in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture will make two in 
vestigations to: (1) develop an inex 
pensive and durable cover for placing 
over soil in crawl spaces to prevent 
escape of moisture into the air, and 
(2) determine methods of design and 
construction that will prevent rotting 
and deterioration of frame structures 
resulting from moisture in crawl spaces. 

General Program 

The agreements for cooperation with 
government agencies and educational 
institutions put into practice the broad 
statement of purpose of the HHFA 
research program that Dr. Richard U. 
Ratcliff expressed when he took over 
the position of director of the division 
(see January JourNAL, page 11). 

Dr. Ratcliff, in a speech before the 
American Statistical Association in De 
cember 1949, made it clear that uni 
versity scientists would be used to help 
carry out the research program, say 
ing: “It is an inescapable conclusion 
that major reliance for fundamental 
social science research applied to hous 
ing must be placed on contract arrange 
ments with colleges and universities. 
... The attack on the problems must 
be on a broad front, with a large and 

(Continued column one, page 164) 


port the order ousting them . . . they 
would be entitled to have such order 
set aside and to a mandamus re- 
instating them to their offices, but un- 
til such is shown they must obey the 
order of ouster.” White v. Bolner, 223 
S.W. (2d) 686 (Ct. Civ. App., Tex., 
Sept. 28, 1949). 
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important section assigned to university 
social scientists. The bureaus of gov- 
ernment can serve best as catalyst.” 

Cost, Dr. Ratcliff said in his talk, 
must be the focal point of a housing 
research program. “The underlying 
housing objective is cost reduction— 
reduction in the dollar costs and the 
social costs of housing through the pro- 
vision of better homes at lower prices, 
through the improvement of housing 
quality at the same prices, through de 
creases in outlays for maintenance and 
repair, through better neighborhood de 
sign, city planning and urban redevel 
opment, through the amelioration of 
socially unacceptable housing condi 
tions in slums and blighted areas, and 
cost reduction through a closer and 
more stable balance between demand 
and supply.” 


Advisory Committee 

Working with Dr. Ratcliff is an ad 
visory committee made up of experts 
in fields related to housing who will 
give advice and guidance on the entire 
housing research program. The com 
mittee, which met for the first time in 
April, serves as a continuing board of 
review. Invited to be members are: 

James C. Downs, Jr., president, Real Estate 
Research Corporation, Chicago; John Edel- 
man, CIO, Washington; Herbert Emmerich, 
director, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; Ernest M. Fisher, professor of 
urban land economics, Columbia University, 
New York; F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington; 
E. Franklin Frazier, social scientist, Howard 
University, Washington; Walter Gehrke, 
president, First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, Detroit; Richard Gray, AFL, Wash- 
ington; Alvin H. Hansen, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University, Cambridge; 
Wallace K. Harrison, architect, New York; 
Harold WHauf, Architectural Record, New 
York; Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago; Bryn J. 
Hovde, president, New School for Social 
Research, New York. 

Philip M. Klutznick, American Community 
Builders, Inc., Chicago; Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Montgomery, managing director, Philadelphia 
Housing Association; Admiral Ben Moreel, 
president, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; Paul Oppermann, executive direc- 
tor, San Francisco City Plan Commission; 
C. F. Rassweiler, vice-president, Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corporation, New York; Tyler S. 
Rogers, Owens-Corning-Fiberglass Corpora 
tion, Toledo; Walter S. Schmidt, realtor, 
Cincinnati; Donald S$. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 
Ralph T. Walker, president, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Washington; Maude M. 
Wilson, professor, home economics research, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow, professor emeritus, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Dr. Louis Wirth, 
department of sociology, University of Chicago; 
and Donald Woodward, second vice-president, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York; 
Mayor James M. Darst of St. Louis; Joseph 
Meyerhoff, Baltimore; and Wilham  H. 


Scheick, executive director, Building Research 
Advisory Board, National Research Council, 
Washington. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 

CONGRESS TO MEET IN AMSTERDAM 
The Twentieth International Con- 

gress for Housing and Town Planning 


will convene in Amsterdam from 
August 27 to September 2. Accord- 


ing to the preliminary program an- 
nouncement for the Congress, main 
topics to be considered will be the role 
of the voluntary housing association; 
the implementation of planning meas- 
ures; prefabrication and new _ build- 
ing techniques for housing; town and 
country planning and industry. In- 
formal study groups on various other 
housing and planning topics will be an 
additional feature of the meeting, as 
will a tour of the city of Amsterdam, 
trips to the latest planning and hous- 
ing developments in The Hague and 
Rotterdam, and a visit to the Wiering- 
ermeer, one of the areas near the Zuid- 
erzee that has been reclaimed after 
flooding by the Germans during the 
war. 

A post-Congress tour on the four 
days immediately following the meet- 
ing will include Hilversum, Utrecht, 
Arnhem, Nymegen, and Eindhoven. 

More detailed information on the 
Congress is available from The Secre- 
tary General, International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, 
Singel 453, Amsterdam, C., Holland. 


GERMAN GROUP HERE TO STUDY 
U.S. HOUSING AND PLANNING 

To see what goes on in the housing 
and planning fields in a democratically 
run country with citizen participation, 
six housers and planners from West 
Germany are currently near the mid- 
point of a three and a half month visit 
to the United States. The visit is be- 
ing sponsored here by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, as a part 
of the Department of State’s leader- 
ship reorientation program for West 
Germany. The German guests ar- 
rived in March and are to stay until 
July 1. 

All of them are experienced in hous- 
ing and planning, as architects, econ- 
omists, teachers, or public officials. 
Several now hold responsible positions 
in local governments in West Ger- 
many. 

Their stay here has been organized 
by HHFA to give them a look at the 
housing and planning fields on all 
levels of government: two weeks in 
Washington for general orientation 
about the United States itself and 





about housing and planning here; five 
weeks for a detailed study on the local 
level, with each visitor assigned to a 
specific city; a week spent on a pre- 
liminary evaluation by the group as 
a whole; six weeks for individual work 
ranging trom travel to selected cities 
or states for further observation of 
special points of interest, assignment 
to a university or professional society 
office for study, or 
Washington of 


observation in 
federal government 
operations. 

Members of the delegation will de- 
vote the last week of their visit to 
a final evaluation meeting and the 
preparation of reports. 

The group’s first evaluation meet 
ing will take place the week of May 
22 at the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House in Chicago—where the 
NAHO headquarters office is located. 
NAHO, PACH, and the American 
Society of Planning Officials will co- 
operate with HHFA as hosts during 
the German visitors’ Chicago stay. 


HOUSING A HEADLINE TOPIC AT 
PAN AMERICAN GROUP MEETING 
Housing was a headline topic on 
the program for the third meeting of 
the Inter-American Congress of Mu- 
nicipalities in New Orleans on May 
2-5, when Mr. Herbert Emmerich, di- 
rector of the Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago reported 
to the Congress on “Housing and the 
Municipalities.” The Congress is spon- 
sored by the Pan American Commission 
for Intermunicipal Cooperation. 
NAHO President John I. Robinson 
was scheduled to represent the Associ- 
ation at the Congress but last-minute 
business kept him in his home city. 


DUTCH VISITORS TO NEW ORLEANS 
VIEW PUBLIC, PRIVATE HOUSING 
Public housing in New Orleans was 
on display last month when the mem- 
bers of a construction industry com- 
mittee from the Netherlands visited 
that city. Along with representatives 
of major construction industry groups 
in New Orleans, Mr. J. Gilbert Scheib, 
executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans, served on the 
host committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the inspection of various 
phases of city building by the Dutch 
visitors. New Orleans is one of numer- 
ous cities being visited by the com- 
mittee under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 
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CO-OPS ACTIVE ON ALL FRONTS; 
FHA FINANCING UTILIZED 

New National Housing Co-op To 
Organizs—The latter part of May has 
been scheduled for the organizational 
meeting of a new national cooperative 
housing association. According to the 
April issue of Co-op Housing, pub- 
lished by the National Cooperative 
Mutual Housing Association, the new 
organization will be known as the 
National Association of Housing Co- 
operatives. 

Ground-work for the association was 
laid with the selection of an organizing 
committee at the Middle Income Hous- 
ing Conference held in Washington in 
February under the sponsorship of some 
30 national organizations. 

Mr. Mike Salzman, president of the 
Greenbelt Veterans Housing Corpora- 
tion, is chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee, whose offices are located at 
Room 619, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Tenant Co-op to Buy War Project— 
Kramer Homes, a federally-owned war 
housing project near Detroit will be 
purchased by a tenants cooperative 
group if current plans materialize. Or- 
ganized with the assistance of the 
Public Housing Administration, the 
co-op is the first of its kind in the 
Detroit area. 

Robert Gygax, formerly manager of 
two Detroit Housing Commission tem- 
porary projects, is project manager. As 
of last reports, the cooperative had en- 
listed 400 of its required 500 members 
and was receiving additional applica- 
tions regularly. 


Legion Spurs Housing Co-ops— 
Through the initiative of the Oklahoma 
State Department of the American 
Legion, veterans cooperative housing 
groups have been organized in 11 Okla- 
homa cities and tentative plans for such 
organizations have been completed in 
12 other cities. 

Local legion posts start the ball roll- 
ing in each city by rounding up vet- 
erans, builders, contractors, and other 
interested groups to sound them out 
in open forum discussion on the feasi- 
bility of a cooperative housing program 
in the community. If the idea meets 
with general approval, a committee of 
Legion members experienced in real 
estate financing and construction is 
organized and a lawyer is appointed 
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1 Includes 38 states, the District of 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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Under construction 
(As of April 18, 1950) 


Preconstruction 
(As of March 31, 1950) 
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*Excludes three projects with a total of 





Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(4s of April 14, 1950) 
Applications Units States 
517 289.484 $21 


PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
ud 14 


COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of Apri 


1 14. 1950) 


APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 
(As of April 14, 1950) 


DEFERRED PROJECTS REACTIVATED UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


York) reactivated under the McCarthy Act. 


Columbia, Alaska, Hawai 


Puerto Rico, 


Source 


PHA Weekly Progress Report 


1950) 
Approved by 


President 


Contracts 
Executed 


> 


392 325 
$45,539,000 $41,221,000 
256,405 238.440 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 


Units 


148.746 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 


Maximum Cost 


$14,099,000 
Source PHA Weekly Progress Report 


Projects Units 
7 1238 
61 8444 
68* 9682* 
99? 


2222 units (Chicago, Milwaukee, New 


Source: PHA Operation Statistics 








to clear up preliminaries to the starting 
of the project and the organizing of a 
nonprofit corporation under state laws. 
The nonprofit groups plan to utilize 
FHA provisions for insurance of co- 
operative housing mortgages. 


Co-op Buys Greenhills—Greenhills, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati, is the first of 
the government’s three “greenbelt” 
towns to be sold following congressional 
authorization of such sale last year 
(see May 1949 Journat, page 151). A 
nonprofit corporation made up of 480 
of the town’s 676 resident families com 
pleted the purchase agreement with the 
Public Housing Administration early 
last December. Purchase price was 
$3,511,300, with the corporation mak- 
ing a down payment of $351,580. The 


balance is to be covered by a 25-year 
mortgage at 4 per cent interest. 

Included in the sale were 642 acres 
of land, 185 residential structures con 
taining 676 dwellings, a commercial 
building, a management building, and 
a service station. PHA has yet to dis- 
pose of an additional 4047 acres of 
undeveloped land on the original Green- 
hills tract. 

Greenhills residents who are partici- 
pating in the purchase plan will make 
monthly installments somewhat higher 
than their present rentals, in addition 
to assuming responsibility for taxes and 
maintenance. 

Greenhills is sister to Greenbelt, 
Maryland, and Greendale, Wisconsin, 
all three of which were built in the 

(Continued column three, page 179) 
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Only a dozen cities in the country are 
recorded in the files of the National 
Association of Housing Officials as hay 
ing what might be called housing 
codes: health and safety standards be 
low which existing housing will not be 
accepted by the community. 

Building codes, of course, have been 
adopted by well over 2000 localities 
covering standards that new construc 
tion must meet—but such codes often 
can not be used to require, for example, 
adequate plumbing in old buildings, or 
to force the repair of broken stairways 
or other dangerous structural members 
of a building. 

The 12 cities known to have codes 
of legal standards for the control ot 
existing housing are listed below. In 
many other cities, of course, health de 


partment regulations, fire regulations, 


etc., impose some controls. 
Baltimore 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Denver 
Flint 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Milwaukee 
New York City 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wilmington, Del. 


Only one city in the country is 
known to have a housing court, Balti- 
more—and Magistrate Harry S. Kruger, 
above, has conducted it since its or- 
ganization in July 1947. Baltimore's 
court, as well as its code—and its in 
spection system—and its citizen self 
help program—all work together in a 
system that has won _ nation-wide 
recognition under the title “The Balti 
more Plan” (see page 170)—and the 
court has been one of the Plan’s major 
strengths. At the end of two and a half 
years, the court had heard cases involv 
ing 3826 violations of the housing and 
sanitation code by tenants and land- 
lords and $17,458 in fines had been 
collected. Another 90,000 complaints 
had been cleared outside the court- 
under the pressure that it could act. 





An annual saving for the cit 
Milwaukee of some $125,000 has 
estimated as possible in a 1949 si 
of building inspection services in 
city—if there were to be elimin 
some of the duplications in buil 
inspection services illustrated in 
above chart. 

As part of the survey, the degr 
which 25 other cities comparabh 
size to Milwaukee combine inspect 
services was studied. It was found 
16 cities combine the five inspect 
of general building, housing, hazar 
occupancies, public assembly, and 
demnations; that one consolidates 
of these inspections; five combine t 
of them; three combine two; Mi 
kee alone handles each one separé] 
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To do the standards enforcement job, 
calls for a staff of technically qualified, 
politically free inspectors—a condition 
that is not known to exist in any city, 
with the possible exception of Balti 
more, although, even there, the size of 
the city’s inspection staff is not regarded 
as fully adequate. 

A study by the United States Public 
Health Service in 1946 of Chicago and 
Cook County’s health services, revealed 
Chicago's housing inspection service for 
a city of some 3.5 million persons was 
handled through /3 sanitary inspectors, 
12 plumbers, and erght temporary staff 
members (employed under the patron- 
age system) for a special survey job. 
This staff was found to be responsible 
for not only inspecting existing hous- 
ing for maintenance and occupancy but 
inspecting for the licensing of industrial 
and commercial establishments, such as 
filling stations, barber shops, mortu 
aries, migrant camps, and bird stores! 

The USPHS recommendation was 
that the bureau’s function be confined 
to housing—that it be staffed by a 
bureau director, 45 canvass inspectors 
and four supervisors, 24 complaint in- 
spectors and two supervisors, and a 
clerical force of 20 plus one supervisor. 
Further, it was recommended that there 
be established high personnel standards 
for these positions and adequate salaries. 


The municipal money and mechanics 
involved in working out the procedures 
covered in the four columns to the left 
are frequently overlooked in bursts of 
public 


(which 
usually occur during the spring) for 


spirited enthusiasm 
“clean-up, fix-up, paint-up” programs. 

Much of the current nation-wide ap 
proval of “The Baltimore Plan” stems 
from the mistaken notion that it rests 
almost solely on the good will and hard 
work of slum housing owners and ten 
ants, who have been encouraged into 
a public-spirited campaign to shore up 
sagging fences, remove outdoor plumb 
ing, paint up weather-scarred buildings, 


» etc. “The Baltimiore Plan” is unique 





and effective, however, for the reason 
that it combines all four of the official, 
public agency responsibilities outlined 
on the left with a program of citizen 
self-help that has been built up through 
a long period of hard work and educa 
tion on the part of citizen agencies and 
public officials working together. 
Another 
has had the spotlight during the past 
launched in Phila 
delphia by McCall's magazine (see page 
168). McCall's later claimed “Yard 
ville” had spread from Philadelphia 


“self-help” approach that 


year is “Yardville” 


to more than 400 towns and cities. In 
following up the program in some of 
(Continued column three, page 171) 
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Housing Standards Stories 
from seven cities 








Searching the country for useful ex- 
amples of housing standards enforce- 
ment programs and effective citizen 
self-help projects along the lines of the 
theoretical approaches outlined on the 
two preceding pages, the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc found the pickings rather 
slim. There follow, however, stories 
from seven cities in which there are 
either better-than-average public agency 
programs—or combined public agency 
civic interest group programs—or 100 
per cent citizen sponsored projects. 


ATLANTA— 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce 
Sponsors ‘‘Yardville”’ 

In Atlanta, a block-long rock retain 
ing wall grows steadily and badminton 
courts, terraces, play areas, and new 
green lawns and flowers soon will ap 
pear where only last year the back- 
yards of 56 families in one block were 
the dumping grounds for 25 tons of 
debris and trash (see pictures, page 
167). The reclaimed block has been 
described as the country’s biggest 
“Yardville” (see Philadelphia story on 
this page and March 1949 Journat 
page 74). 

Atlanta’s 56-family project is spon- 
sored by the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce, whose president, Mrs. Lu- 
cille Huffman, and her “Yardville” 
committee organized the families into 
a workable group to clean up the block; 
secured the donated services of sur- 
veyors, city dump trucks and drivers, a 
bulldozer and operator; and talked local 
business people into donating the 
needed rocks, plants, lumber, etc. 

As a start for the project a landscape 








architect gave his services to draw up 
plans based on what each of the resi- 
dents wanted in his yard. Once plans 
were in the making, however, the archi- 
tect realized a retaining wall with gut- 
ter top was necessary to stop the over- 
flow of water from one street to an- 
other and to carry off heavy rains. The 
city planning department and private 
engineers donated their time to draw 
up a new map. Meanwhile, the resi- 
dents, mostly home-owners, cleared out 
the debris with the help of the city 
sanitary department, which donated the 
use of its trucks, and a private firm that 
graced the area. 

The rock wall, which divides the fac- 
ing backyards, is about 1000 feet in 
length increasing in height up the hill 
from about 2). feet to 6 feet. The 
neighbors in the block have worked 
together building the wall, often at 
night (see picture, page 167), with the 
women and children pitching in to 
serve coffee, weiners, and soft drinks. 

Mrs. Huffman believes the project is 
not only building back the yards but 
“has encouraged the residents to do 
inside and outside paint jobs on their 
homes, to repair steps and basement 
rooms, and the removal of the rubbish 
has insured better health and sanita- 
tion ... it has promoted good fellow- 
ship in the neighborhood and _ the 
residents are working together for the 
first time.” 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Official, Unofficial Action 
Starts Ball Rolling 
A two-pronged attack — stemming 
from an official agency program and a 


citizen self-help program—is under way 
in Philadelphia to bring back to use 
fulness some of the 


city’s derelict 


housing. 

First in-roads against the dilapidated 
housing in the city were made through 
the self-help “Yardville” program of 
backyard betterment, the pilot project 
Atlanta item). 
This was closely followed by “Opera 
tion Fix-Up,” initiated by an official 
city agency, the Redevelopment Author 
ity of the City of Philadelphia — to 
which the city’s department of housing 


for the country (see 


and sanitation also gave its support. 


Operation Fix-Up, although a sel! 
help program, goes beyond the reclama 
tion of backyard areas and takes in 
structural improvements to the dwell- 
Because of the success of the 
first Redevelopment  Authority-city 
effort in reclamation, the city set aside 
for 1950-1951 about $25,000 for use by 
the division of housing and sanitation 
in cleaning out, leveling, and grading 
rearyard areas. The Redevelopment 
Authority also allocated $25,000 for 
Operation Fix-Up, to be used in pro 
moting the program and acquiring pro- 
fessional help where needed and in 
making small donations where such 
funds can secure the success of an 
otherwise completed project. 


ings. 


To finance the pilot project, which 
had a total cost of $100.62 per house, 
landlords contributed $50 per house 
without any pressure from the author- 
ity, whose only legal recourse would 
have been an ordinance requiring that 
the houses meet health and safety regu- 
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IN CHICAGO —"“‘STOP-GAP”’ REHABILITATION 











lations. Tenants helped with the labor 
and raised several hundred dollars to- 
ward the project by giving neighbor- 
hood dinners and entertainments. The 
balance of funds was contributed by the 
Redevelopment Authority. Paint, con- 
crete mix, and playground equipment 
were donated by private business with 
the assistance of the Mayor’s Committee 
for Neighborhood Improvement and 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sartain and Jessup Streets, the first 
area chosen for an Operation Fix-Up 
project, was a dreary fence and lean- 
to littered block with lopsided door- 
ways, cracked walls, and decaying shin- 
gles in every house (see pictures, page 
168). 

First problem that the authority met 
was the lack of neighborliness—over- 
come by procuring owner-signed agree- 
ments that backyard areas once made 
into communa! ground would be shared 
for all time. 

As the high board fences were de- 
molished and the debris collected, work- 
men for the housing and sanitation 
division hauled it away and leveled the 
site. Concrete was laid in the cleared 
area, with the exception of the central- 
ly located plots where grass was plant- 
ed and wiring was laid for the outdoor 
lighting. Later, lamp posts were erect- 
ed and colonial-type fixtures mounted. 
Plumbing repairs were made within 
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the houses, new doorways and window 
trames were installed, and painting, 
plastering, and roof repairs completed. 

Proof that the project not only ac 
complished the rehabilitation that was 
its aim but also established a new and 
better tenant-landlord relationship was 
found in the report by the authority 
that a number of landlords appeared 
at the “dedication” ceremonies and 
talked with tenants for the first time. 


CHICACO— 
Two-block Area Gets a Re-doing 
Pending Full-scale Redevelopment 

Although outside the realm of citizen 
participation or any over-all community 
pan of housing rehabilitation as such, 
the Illinois’ Medical Center Commis 
sion’s plan of interim rehabilitation of 
two residential blocks in the Chicago 
Medical Center area can serve to point 
the way for other groups making long 
range plans for redevelopment and con- 
servation of similar blighted areas. 

The Commission’s housing rehabili 
tation project is only a small part of a 
five-year plan that will eventually re 
sult in development of a $300 million 
medical center that will include public 
and private hospitals, medical schools, 
research centers, and housing and shop- 
ping districts for the persons living and 
working in the center. State funds are 


being used for land assembly and public 
and private groups are building the 
medical facilities in the 300-acre area, 
much of which is substandard. 

Rehabilitation of the residences in the 
two blocks is an interim measure de 
signed to bridge the gap between the 
present housing needs of the center and 
the time when the housing shortage is 
met and the buildings can be razed to 
make way for park areas and new hous 
ing, both of which are part of the 
over-all development plan. 

The center, after purchasing the two 
blocks pictured above, tore down all 
garages and derelict buildings beyond 
repair and closed the central alley in 
cne of the blocks. Open back stair 
wells were enclosed, collapsing wood 
work replaced with porches, ugly orna 
inentation on the exterior of the build 
ings removed, paint applied, and yards 
landscaped. Oper areas resulting from 
the demolition of the worst buildings 
were planted for park areas and play 
grounds and part were fenced and hard 
surfaced for off-street parking. 

The apartments—-ranging in size 
from three to seven rooms—are rented 
to students and doctors for nominal 
monthly sums. The renters have made 
the interiors of many of the apartments 
attractive at their own expense, charg 
ing off the costs against the higher 
rents they had expected to pay. 
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BALTIMORE— 
Closest Approach to Complete 
Program Found in Baltimore 

The closest approach to a fully effec- 
tive program of housing standards en- 
forcement and housing rehabilitation 
to be found anywhere in the country 
is in Baltimore where the now well- 
known “Baltimore Plan” of law en- 
forcement has been backed up with a 
housing court, consistent citizen agency 
prodding, an educational campaign in 
the schools, and a “Yardville” program 
to beautify the cleaned-up but barren 
looking blocks. 

The Baltimore Plan, now five years 
old, has—through enforcement of the 
city’s housing code by 20 police sani- 
tarians in the department of health— 
cleaned out of some 75 blocks outside 
toilets, rubbish, broken down fences, 
etc., that were unsanitary and unsafe 
(see pictures, pages 166, 170, 171). 
Machinery to enforce the health and 
safety code is found in a special hous 
ing court that devotes its full time to 
trying offenders of the code (see page 
166). 

The recent establishment by the 
mayor of the office of housing and law 
enforcement in the health department 
and the appointment of an advisory 
council of citizens to work with the new 
office is expected to help coordinate 
the program and speed up the work. 

Spearhead for the original drive that 
resulted in setting up the rehabilita- 
tion program came from the Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association of 
Baltimore, which continues to provide 
the spur for the program and for ways 
of improving upon it. CPHA, which 
has long believed that the Baltimore 
Plan will be effective only if education 
accompanies the program, has worked 
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‘The Baltimore Plan’’ 


with the department of education’s 
community workshop for teachers, giv- 
ing lectures and taking the teachers on 
slum tours. The result has been that 
school children, putting into practice 
some of their “housing” lessons, have 
cooperated in the clean-up campaign 
by helping to clear city-owned lots and 
turning them into gardens and recre- 
ation spots for the use of schools in 
slum areas without playgrounds. 


“Yardville,” the most recent tool 
taken up by CPHA to improve on the 
original Baltimore Plan, is also being 
pushed by the Women’s Civic League, 
a citizens’ 
garden clubs, service organizations, the 
Junior Association of Commerce, and 
other groups. Responsibility for beau 


improvement association, 


tifying two blocks previously cleaned 
up through the Baltimore Plan was 
divided between CPHA and the Wo 
men’s Civic League. The self-help pro- 
gram has included getting the residents 
to paint the rear of their houses—the 
paint donated by private sources—and 
development of garden spots in the 
backyards and nearby vacant lots. In 
one block a playground is getting under 
way in a vacant area owned by three 
of the landlords in the block. Fencing 
has been donated, as has paint for the 
outside of the houses. Residents are 
doing the work. 

“Yardville” in Balti- 
more, however, has been slow, accord 
ing to Miss Frances H. Morton, execu- 
tive secretary of CPHA. Lack of f- 
nancial resources, the slum character 
of the areas chosen for the first projects, 
and dissension among “Yardville” com- 
mittee whom 


Progress on 


members, some of 


thought the plan should be applied to 
houses in deteriorated but not slum 
areas, are blamed. 













—AFTER 


DETROIT— 
Neighborhood Parks Are Means 
of Property Improvement 

In Detroit, a new approach to neigh 
borhood improvement is getting a try 
out with the start of 13 park projects 
designed to prevent deterioration of 


residential neighborhoods. 


Legal backing for the plan is an ordi- 
nance passed by Detroit's 
council in 1946 that 
parks, playgrounds, recreation facilities, 
community centers, and parking facili- 
ties, to be financed with special as- 
sessments on the residents of the area 


common 
prov ides_ for 


to be improved and pro rated accord- 
ing to the benefits each will receive. 
The city 
city department 
improvement 


plan commission and _ the 
officials responsible 
for each consult with 
the board of assessors and then the 
common council must give its final 
approval to each project. Public hear- 
ings are also required. In acquiring 
land for the improvements, the powers 
of condemnation may be used. 


The ordinance closely parallels the 
Michigan state law passed in 1949 
known as the Neighborhood Improve 
ment Act (see December 1949 JourNAL, 
page 426)—but which has not yet been 
utilized because of problems that have 
arisen in the workability of the law. 

Petitions from 51 per cent of the 
families in one neighborhood where 
several oil companies 
buying property for 


contemplated 
service stations 
resulted recently in the condemnation 
of the property and the development 
of a park area there instead. The area 
that the oil companies wanted was 
zoned for commercial use but ad- 
joined an area zoned for single-family 
residences. Costs to each family were 
approximately $600. . 
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BEFORE— 


A greenbelt parkway that will sepa- 
rate a pleasant and desirable resi- 
dential section from a nearby factory 
is another project under way. Costs 
will range from $30 to $67 for the 
300 families, depending in each case 
on the proximity of the residence to 
the parkway. 


LOUISVILLE— 
Starts Stricter Enforcement 
Of Existing Health, Safety Laws 

Stricter enforcement of health, sani- 
tation, and safety regulations that are 
already on the books are being used 
by the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Board of Health to renovate or de- 
molish the city’s worst housing eye- 
sores. 

A. P. Bell, sanitation director for 
the health board, is taking the lead 
in developing what he hopes by mid- 
summer will be a “really good plan” 
for cleaning up deteriorated housing. 
He has organized joint inspections by 
the health department, the fire pre- 
vention bureau, and the office of build- 
ing regulation. No special section has 
yet been established on housing but 
rather the general inspector in the 
held is inspecting housing whenever 
by complaint or through his own ob- 
servation he finds housing of a sub- 
standard nature. 

By early spring, 24 slum barracks- 
type houses had been torn down, two 
tenement houses renovated, alley 
shacks razed, and many other dwell- 
ings cleaned up as a result of the 
program. 

Mr. Bell emphasizes that the pro- 
gram is not an “all-out” campaign 
nor is it a “quickie” to produce dra- 
matic results and then dry up. 
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NEW YORK CITY— 
Eight-Point Program Set Up 
To Meet Need for Better Service 

What is needed to cure a quarter 
of a million violations in existing 
housing in New York City has been 
prescribed by the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York 
through an eight-point program call 
ing for action on all fronts. 


The Housing and Planning Council 
plus a number of other citizen organ 
izations in the city are pressing for 
the adoption of each of the points in 
order to obtain effective enforcement 
of the city’s multiple dwelling law and 
sanitary codes. 

The program calls for: 

1—Establishment of a central 
bureau in each borough to receive 
complaints about unsafe and unsani 
tary housing conditions. 

2—Appointment of a qualified depu- 
ty commissioner of housing in the 
department of housing and buildings 


"to administer the program. 


3—Use of all city employees who 
visit dwellings for any purpose in re- 
porting the need for inspection for 
safety and sanitary conditions. 


4—Enactment of a state statute per- 
mitting the city to repair buildings 
after the owner has failed to do so 
and making the cost a first lien 
against the property. 


5—Coordination by the mayor of all 
city department activities that affect 
safety and health in existing housing. 

6—Eventual establishment of a 
block-to-block system of inspection and 
removal of violations. 


7—Changes in policies and proce- 
dures in magistrates’ courts that hear 
housing violations cases and a “get- 


—AFTER 





tough” policy on numerous adjourn 
ments, fines, and jail sentences. 
8—Formulation and publicizing of 
clear and easily understood regulations 
setting out minimum safety and health 
standards for all dwellings. 


CITIZEN SELF-HELP— 
(Continued from page 167) 

these localities, the JouRNAL oF Housine 
found that the “Yardville” idea either 
had died out quickly—or had never 
really taken hold. Pictured on page 
167 is a scene from what is said to be 
one of the largest “Yardville” projects 
in the country—in Atlanta (see page 
168). It involves 41 houses out of the 
85,000 in the city—which provides 
some measure of the impact the pro 
gram can have on the city’s need for a 
housing standards enforcement pro 
gram. To do a job, at least 400 “Yard 
villes” would be needed in Atlanta 
alone. 

Attaining that degree of citizen re 
sponsibility, country-wide, for property 
maintenance is, of course, the goal. 
Most European slums strike American 
visitors almost favorably because, al 
though the buildings are old, dark, 
badly equipped, and overcrowded, they 
are on the whole orderly and clean. To 
get rid of the slums and to keep the 
order and cleanliness without undue 
public expenditures for codes, courts, 
und coordination, requires: (1) gradual 
demolition and replacement of all struc 
tures that no amount of repair can 
bring up to a decent standard of health 
and safety; (2) high standards of space, 
safety, and quality for new housing; 
(3) some system—as yet unborn—for 
setting “life spans” for structures and 
fer scheduling their replacement. 
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IDEAS-- 


for building better housing 


The search is continuing by local 
housing authorities and housing tech- 
nicians in all parts of the country to 
find new design ideas, new equipment 
ideas, new construction methods that 
will add up to housing better suited to 
the needs of low-income families than 
that built in the past. Some of the re- 
sults of this hunt for help are briefed 
below. 


LOUISVILLE— 
138 Ideas from Authority 
Staff Given to Architects 

The management and maintenance 
crews of the six low-rental housing de- 
velopments built during the past 15 
years by the Louisville Municipal Hous- 
ing Commission recently came up 
with 138 ideas for improving hous 
ing design — based on their experi 
ence of the past. The chairman of the 
Commission, Harry W. Schacter, turned 
the recommendations over to the archi- 
tects engaged to design the Commis- 
sion’s first projects under the Housing 
Act of 1949 and told them “to scruti- 
nize all of the suggestions, and if any 
are rejected, to report the reasons to 
the commission.” 

Among the suggested changes were: 


Larger master bedrooms, to permit 
crib space for two small children in 
the parents’ bedroom. 

Placement of the larger apartment 
units (for families with children) close 
to the playfields. 

Larger kitchens in the four, five, and 
six-room apartments, so families can 
eat together—not in shifts. 

Ring bolts at stairway tops for at- 
taching baby gates. 

Heavier roof insulation as a_ hot 
weather protection and to prevent need 
for electric heaters in winter. 

Small play courts of concrete, with a 
dirt area for small children’s digging 
and marble-playing. 

No shrubs at yard boundaries—no 
vines on buildings. 

“Bottlenecks” at all project entrance 
driveways, to slow down traffic. 

Concrete instead of asphalt for all 
drives and parking areas. 
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Ramps leading into basements for 
easy movement of baby carriages. 

Gas-fired, circulation, . indi- 
vidual building hot water heating sys- 
tem. 


forced 


CHICAGO— 
“Livability’’ Study Yields 
Nine Conclusions for Future 

Fighty-eight tenants at five of the 
low-rental of the 
Housing Authority were interviewed 
last summer in their homes in search 
of answers to such questions as: Are 
the open kitchens and adjacent dining 
spaces satisfactory? What kind and how 
much furniture do have? 
Where do the children of school age 
study? Where do children play in 
doors? How do large families manage 


projects Chicago 


families 


with one bathroom?” 
The survey “sampled” families of 
varying size: from two persons (one 





BALCONIES FOR SAN FRANCISCO’S NORTH 





Architect Ernest Born’s drawings of a detail for San Francisco's second “reactivated” 
project—229-unit North Beach Place. The much recommended balcony seems to be 
See page 155 for view of site. 
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due for a real work-out here. 


adult, one child) to 12 persons (par- 
ents with ten children). Although the 
sample was known to be small and the 
study is regarded as a “pilot” one, the 
Authority feels it is on safe ground in 
arriving at the following nine conclu- 
sions, based on the data collected. 
1—Living rooms built to minimum 
space standards of the Public Housing 
Administration appear adequate in size. 
2—The dining and kitchen areas are 
unsatisfactory in design, making furni- 
ture arrangements difficult—and gen- 
erally are too small, particularly for 
large family use. In its city-aided 
projects, now being designed and built, 
the Authority is experimenting with 
“L” or “U” shaped kitchen-dining- 
living areas or a well defined living 
room, a dining alcove, and a kitchen 
separated from the dining alcove by a 
partition and door—with studies made 
during the design stage of variations 
of furniture arrangements. 
3—PHA’s minimum standards for 
kitchen shelves are inadequate. 
4—Indoor play space within indi- 
vidual dwellings presents a problem 
that might be met in some degree 
through both somewhat larger bed- 
rooms or better furniture arrangement 
in existing bedrooms. 
5—Lack of space in many instances 
is a result of management’s assignment 
of large families to units designed for 
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less occupancy. The study says: “This 
indicates that ‘livability’ is a function 
of management, as well as of design: 
assigning families for optimum occu- 
pancy is not only desirable but neces- 
sary. This particularly refers to the 
problem of closet space.” 

6—General storage space deficient in 
most projects. 

7—Use of kitchens and dining al- 
coves for clothes-drying should be 
avoided. Possible suggestions for doing 
so were: separate building for a laun- 
dry or enlargement of the utility room 
or storage closet in row houses—venti 
lated to accommodate both laundry 
and drying. 

8—Sound transmission represents a 
major problem not likely to be solved 
by walls between units being more sub 
stantial than the usual 2 inch plaster 
partition. One suggestion: like areas 
should be adjacent—living room of one 
unit backed up to the living room of 
the neighboring unit. 

9—Too small balconies are of no 
real value; balconies serving adjacent 
units should have a dividing partition 
to assure greater privacy. 

For the full study, ask the Chicago 
Housing Authority (608 South Dear- 
born) for a copy of The Livability of 
Low-Rent Public Housing. 


HOUSING HYGIENE COMMITTEE 
Adequate Space Is Biggest 
Challenge of 1950 Housing 

“The problem of adequate space is 
the most vital challenge which our 
housing design of 1950 has to meet.” 

This statement was the theme for 
Dr. C.-E.A. Winslow's address to the 
19th annual meeting of the National 
Housing Conference in New York 
City on April 3. Speaking in his capaci- 
ty as the chairman of the Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association, 
Dr. Winslow (who is also the chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the 
City of New Haven) said: 

“Normal and happy and fruitful 
family life is possible without modern 
plumbing and deep-freeze equipment. 
It is not possible without a reasonable 
modicum of space. . . . The Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing, in an ex- 
haustive study on this point, has 
worked out the minimum floor space 
desirable for families of various sizes. 
The results are based on an intensive 
analysis of the sizes of different pieces 
of furniture, the space necessary to 
use such furniture and the accessory 
storage space required for each of ten 
basic functions of family living. The 
total figures come out as follows: for 
one person, 400 square feet of floor 
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space; for a two-person family, 800 
square feet; for a three-person family, 
1000 square feet; for a four-person 
family, 1200 square feet; for a five- 
person family, 1450 square feet; and for 
a six-person family, 1550 square feet. 
These figures are some 20 per cent in 
excess of the space provided in most 
ot our best public housing, and ap 
proximately double the space allowed 
in a considerable proportion of the 
homes recently built for private owner 
ship.” 


ALUMINUM WINDOWS? 
Results of NAHO Poll Show 
Limited Experience, Much Interest 
During March, the Journat or 
Hovusine sent out an inquiry to all 
local housing authorities, asking if any 
of them had built projects five or more 
years ago using aluminum window 
sash or sill—and, if so, what their main 
tenance experience with them had been. 
The general conclusion to be drawn 
from the response to the inquiry is that 
only a fractional percentage of public 
housing developments built five or 
more years ago used aluminum win 
dows—that there is real interest in 
knowing whether or not such windows 
should be used for new developments. 
Three statements on the advantages 
and disadvantages of such windows, 
however, did come in, as follows: 


Baltimore’s William F. Knop (Gen- 
eral Maintenance Superintendent of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City) 


wrote: “Assuming that the price of 
aluminum sash is substantially lower 
than the price of bronze or stainless 
steel sash, we might specify aluminum 
to save costs of painting. However, 
we would make field tests in those lo 
calities where there is a possibility of 
corrosion due to industrial fumes. 
Aluminum will not rust but is attacked 
by alkalies, salt spray, and some acids. 
A test can easily be made by exposing 
a sheet of aluminum made from the 
same alloy used in the sash and sills 
to the weather in the particular locality 
where the aluminum sash might be 
used and where there is considerable 
air pollution. Care also must be exer 
cised that when aluminum sash and 
sills are installed, mortar does not cor 
rode the metal. The aluminum sills 
can be treated either by the fabricator 
or by the contractor in the field so 
that the metal surface is passive to the 
alkali in the mortar. In ordinary resi 
dential districts, aluminum should be 
a satisfactory material.” 


Paducah’s S. E. Mitchell, Sr. (Execu 
tive Director of the City of Paducah 
Municipal Housing Commission ) wrote: 
“We have 199 units equipped with 
aluminum window sills, which have 
been in operation ten years. They have 
some advantage in that they do not 
rust and do not have to be painted. 
However, they lack the beauty that is 
attained by a stone lintel and have an 
oxidation that sets up on the surface, 








RECOMMENDED READING ... 
for ideas on site and unit planning 


PHA LOW-RENT HOUSING BULLETINS—12 separate bulletins 

published through April 1950, as follows. (More to come.) Available 

on request to the Public Housing Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
Bulletin No. 1, LR-1: Zoning and Re-zoning 

Soil Investigation 


Structural Design, Materials and Meth 
Architectural Planning and Design 
Plumbing, Heating and Ventilation 


1: Lawns and Planting 
Selection of Utilities 


available. 
Specifications 


Bulletin No. 2, LR-2: Subsurface 
Bulletin No. 3, LR-3: Site Planning 
3ulletin No. LR-4: Site Engineering 
sulletin No. 5, LR-5: 

3ulletin No. 6, LR-6 

Bulletin No. 7, LR-7: 

Bulletin No. 8, LR Electrical 
Bulletin No. 9, LR-‘ 

Sulletin No. 10, LR-10: General Design 
Bulletin No. 11, LR-11 

Bulletin No. 12, LR-12: Not yet 
Bulletin No. 13, LR-13: Guide 


HANDBOOK OF KITCHEN DESIGN, issued by The Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 1950. $2.00. 

After studying 103 typical kitchen plans, the research architect 
who worked on this study devised 30 basic kitchen plans for low- and 
moderate-cost kitchens using factory-built cabinets and work coun- 
ters. Purpose of the handbook is to show the smallest amount of 
floor space in which complete kitchen assemblies using factory-built 
equipment can be placed. The plans present a number of possibilities 
for areas of varying dimensions and door and window locations. 
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which detracts from the beauty. Of 
course, they can be kept polished and 
some tenants do polish their window 
sills—but the majority do not. The 
worst complaint that we have is the 
expansion of these sills, which causes 
them to buck up in the center, especially 
on wide windows, notwithstanding that 
they have a turned down flange at the 
outer edge with a drip lip on the 
bottom edge. We have brick veneer 
buildings and our trouble may have 
been in construction, as these sills were 
set in the masonry and no allowance 
was made for expansion. Consequent- 
ly, the only way the sill can go when 
expanding is to buck up in the center— 
which causes a black streak on the 
brick work, extending down from each 
corner of the sill. We have tried vari- 
ous ways to remedy this trouble but 
we still have the dark streak on the 
brick work, which is very objection- 
able.” 

Providence’s Joseph H. Lyons (Exec- 
utive Director, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land) wrote: “Our Valley View de- 
velopment (built in 1949) has alumi- 
num window sash but wood sills. In 
checking the desirability of the alumi- 
num sash, we visited the North Provi- 
dence High School, about one mile 
west of Valley View on the highest 
elevation surrounding the city. They 
installed aluminum windows during 
construction in 1938 and 1939. They 
have required no painting since the 
original installation and the chemical 
action of the elements has kept them as 
attractive as the day they were in- 
stalled.” 

The Journat or Hovsine intends to 
follow up with other users of alumi- 
num windows to get their evaluations. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Recommends Design Features for 
Paraplegic Veterans Housing 

During April the Public Housing 
Administration issued a section for its 
Low-Rent Housing Manual (No. 
205.4) on “Planning and Construction 
of Dwellings for Paraplegic Veterans.” 
PHA’s policy is to permit local authori- 
ties to design units especially adapted 
to the needs of a paraplegic if it is 
found that “there is need for one or 
more dwelling units in a project or 
local program for paraplegic veterans 
who are in need of low-rent housing.” 
Pending the day when PHA can issue 
a complete technical bulletin covering 
the design features and details con- 
sidered necessary or desirable for such 
occupancy, the above manual release 
suggests ten principal items to be con- 
sidered in planning such units. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1950 | 


March 110,000 (preliminary ) Marcl 69,400 

First three months 270.000 (preliminary ) First three months 169,800 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 

March $ 644,000,000 March $ 430,000,000 

First three months 1,928,000 ,000 First three months 1,321,000,000 

Source Sureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family) 





December Total for December Total for 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 17.200 230.800 11.800 164.800 
Per cent to total 22.0 22.5 22.3 17.7 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
First First 
February Two Months February Two Months 
1950 1950 1949 1949 
Private 79.300 158,400 Private 47,800 94,100 
Public 700 1,600 Public 2,600 6,300 
Total 80,000 160,000 Total 50.400 100,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
December Total for December Total for 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 49,000 588,800 32.200 524.600 
Rural-nontarm 29.300 $36,300 20.700 406.700 
Total 78.300 1.025.100 52.900 931.300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics — 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1950 1949 
February 200,725 February 167,291 


First two months ’ First two months 338,207 
Nore: During February, FHA mortgage insurance under Title II (203) and 
Title VI (603) was written on 28,589 loans covering 29,366 dwelling units in 
l- to 4-family structures. Also during February, 40,096 GI home loans were 
guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these 26,434 loans were secured 
by first mortgages. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
‘eterans Administration 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE WRITTEN 
(Under Titles Il, VI and VIII) 











First First 
March Three Months March Three Months 
1950 of 1950 1949 of 1949 
Number of mortgages 149 346 130 4 354 
Dwelling Units 12,848 29,517 6,135 15,156 


$118,462,000 


Administration 


$218,498,000 $46,970,000 
Source: Federal Housing 


Dollar Amount $96,335,000 





~ DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1950 1949 


February $1,003 ,090,000 February $ 770,561,000 
First two months $2,027 090,000 First two months $1,572,971,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 











AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 
February 1950 $2.001 February 1949 $1.930 
First two months (average) 1.989 First two months (average) 1.924 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 





(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
March 193.9 March 200.0 
First three months (average) 192.8 First three months (average) 201.3 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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1949 SETS RECORD FOR HOME 
BUILDING STARTS: RENTAL TYPES UP 

New dwelling units started in 1949— 
1,023,000—set a record of almost 10 
per cent more than the former peak 
year of 1925. Of this total 165,000 
were units in multi-family rental-type 
developments, almost double the num- 
ber of multi-family units put under con- 
struction in 1948—87,683. The total 
of all dwelling units was up 91,700 over 
the previous year. 

New highs for prefabs were also set. 
Manufacturers shipped 35,000 wooden 
units in 1949, 5000 more than the previ- 
ous year’s total, and metal prefabs for 
1949 totaled 2500 units. 

Federal Housing Administration rec- 
ords io: insurance were also broken. 
Onc third more—738,800—applications 
were received during 1949 than 1948 
and completions on dwelling units so 
insured were 11 per cent above 1948's 
previous all-time high. 


NAREB SAYS ONE-FAMILY HOUSING 
iS CATCHING UP WITH DEMAND 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards reporting on an early 
1950 survey of one-family housing in 
470 cities said the supply is rapidly 
meeting the demand. Family dwell- 
ings, except in the lowest price bracket, 
have caught up with demand in two- 
thirds of the cities of the country, 
NAREB reported. Half of the for-sale 
property for 1949 was in the $8000 
and less class and the rental housing 
situation has improved “greatly” in 44 
per cent of the cities surveyed. Rental 
units in the low-priced class made the 
poorest gain. 


NEW MATERIALS, METHODS HELP 
OFFSET HIGH CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

New building materials and methods 
came in for a greater workout during 
1949 than ever before, Engineering 
News-Record reports in its 35th annual 
survey of costs and trends. The in- 
centive: high materials and labor costs. 
Lightweight aggregates for concrete 
and plaster, panel construction, pre- 
cast concrete, and light-gage _ steel 
panels, were all put to greater and great- 
er use to shave costs and time. 

In many cities taller buildings went 
up because of high real estate costs and 
because the new lightweight construc- 
tion using lightweight aggregates and 
light-gage steel made taller construction 
possible. 
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by the Committee in 1949. 


to the man in the street. 


eligible for award. 


) Reports Subcommittee. 
< 





DEADLINE SET FOR NAHO’S 
1950 ANNUAL REPORT COMPETITION 


All local authorities publishing annual reports between August 1949 
and August 1950 are urged to lay aside at least three copies for sub- 
mission in the NAHO Second Annual Reports Competition. This 
message comes from Milton Shufro, Chairman of NAHO’s Public 
Relations Committee, which is conducting the competition, initiated 


Final date for submitting reports for the competition has been set as 
August 10 by the Reports Subcommittee of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Marion Massen, Chicago Housing Authority, is chair 
man of the subcommittee. She states that the principles on which this 
year’s competition will be conducted, as well as other details regarding 
submission, will be ready for announcement in the June issue of the 
Journat. She reports, however, that the general basis for judgment, 
as established by the first year’s competition, will be appeal of the report 


Last year, reports were entered in the competition by 40 local authori 
ties. Many more entries are expected this year, in view of the need 
for local authorities to explain the implications of the 1949 Housing 
Act to their communities. Only annual reports, it should be noted, are 


Milton Bona, public relations consultant to the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vancouver, and Stanley Wojcik, director-secretary of the 
Hamtramck Housing Commission, are assisting Mrs. Massen on the 








KEENER COMPETITION IN BIDDING 
FOR CONSTRUCTION JOBS NOTED 
Competition on construction jobs is 
getting tougher, according to big-time 
builders. Where a company averaged 
one job out of every 10 it bid on from 
1946 through 1949, it now gets only 
one out of 20. One company bid un 
successfully on 45 jobs recently. 


VA, US ENGINEERS FIGURE LOW BIDS 
ON COSTS, CONSTRUCTION SPEED 
The Veterans Administration and 
the Corps of Engineers are now com 
puting low bids on the basis of con 
struction speed as well as cost. Lowest 
bid price and greatest estimated speed 


* for completion of a project are com 


bined under a mathematical formula to 
get the actual low bid. 


LOWER INTEREST RATES, BUILDING 
COSTS ALLOW RENT REDUCTIONS 
In New York City, where the hous 
ing authority has authorized rent re 
ductions in 12 projects effective May 1}. 
lower interest and construction costs 
than were anticipated are given credit. 


MOST FAMILIES NEED 3-BEDROOM 
HOUSES IN CONNECTICUT PROGRAM 

An analysis of the first 5313 certifi 
cates of eligibility under the Connecti 
cut home ownership program shows 
that 52 per cent of the eligible families 
(2326) need three-bedroom homes; 
1909, or 43 per cent, two bedrooms; 
1 per cent four or more bedrooms. 


FREE! New booklet 
that helps you save money 
in Selecting window shades 







“How 








can you gee 
measure the wuee 
DURABILITY 

of window io 


shade cloth?" 


Send for this free booklet that gives 
housing officials valuable information 
in specifying ‘“Tontine’’* window shade 
cloth. It’s yours for the asking. Just 
write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), *‘ Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 201, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 
registered trade mark for TONTINE ® 


ite washable window 
shade cloth. 
washable 


windew shade cloth 
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Viore Tenant Maintenance? 


Five answers to George Bauer’s 
article in March Journal 


SAMUEL E. NULL— 
Supervisor of Construction, 
Memphis Housing Authority 

It would be Utopia for the mainte- 
nance superintendent if all tenants 
were experienced craftsmen—or even 
had mechanical inclinations. 

The subject of tenant maintenance 
has been discussed at nearly every 
housing meeting I have attended in the 
12 years that I have been with public 
housing. I find that no two people 
have the same conception of tenant 
maintenance. We find that some hous- 
ers consider keep.ng lawns mowed, 
shrub beds worked, etc., as tenant 
maintenance. Others see it as keeping 
walls washed, paper picked up, etc., 
while others convey the impression that 
their tenants are doing the whole job 
of maintenance, with the possible ex- 
ception of repairing breaks in water 
and gas mains. 

Order, Cleanliness the Key 

After experimenting with all kinds 
of tenant maintenance, we have come 
to the conclusion that if the tenant 
will keep his appliances and plumbing 
fixtures free of grease and dirt; keep 
the walls and woodwork clean and 
sanitary; keep his grass cut and the 
weeds out of his shrub beds; keep the 
yard clean and orderly; report prompt- 
ly any damage or wear and tear that 
needs repair—he has contributed his 
part toward our maintenance program. 

I agree with Mr. Bauer that we 
should not pamper our tenants and 
I believe that we should encourage 
them to help themselves in every way 
possible—but, unfortunately, very few 
of our tenants are qualified to do a 
first-class paint job or to repair plumb- 
ing fixtures, screen doors, floors, ther- 
mostats on heaters, etc. Our policy is: 
let the tenant do what he can do in- 
telligently and efficiently—the rest is up 
to us. 

Ten years ago Mr. Bauer says he sat 
down with architects to counsel with 
them. Today I am doing the same 
thing—with very limited success. Even 
if the architect is agreeable to mak- 
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ing certain improvements in design 
and in the mechanical aspects of a 
building, he is limited by the cost per 
room stipulated by the Congress. I 
feel, too, that maybe we rush through 
our programs too fast to consider most 
of the details that are essential to 
good design and maintenance. 
Training 

We are not only falling down in 
training our management personnel— 
but our maintenance personnel as well. 
Having served as both housing man- 
ager and general maintenance super- 
intendent, I can appreciate the prob- 
lems of both. Too many of our man- 
agers and superintendents have been 
picked because they are good fellows 
and talk a good job. The man who is 
selected for either job should be quali- 
fied to hold both positions; then his 
understanding would cover the scope 
of the entire operation. 

To sum up, I believe that, in order 
to do a tenant maintenance job, we 
must: 

1—Know our tenants. 

2—Delegate to the tenant only those 
responsibilities that he is qualified to 
fulfill. 

3—Improve our architectural and 
mechanical design. 

4—Train our staffs to function 
properly, as well as train the tenant 
for his part in the program. 

5—Make maintenance personnel feel 
that they, too, are a part of the pro- 
gram. They are the best tenant re- 
lations contacts that we have. 

6—Always strive to better the con- 
ditions of our tenants: impress on 
them that public housing is only a 
stepping stone in their fight for a de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary dwelling and 
not a permanent abode. 


CHARLES E. RUTTER— 
Chief of Maintenance, 
New York City Housing Authority 
It is always easy to read something 
from a critical viewpoint and knock 


down what the other fellow has said. 
It is something else again to write 





something of a constructive nature. 


Let me try my hand at both. 
Criticisms 

There are certain important criti- 
cisms that stand out: 

1—Mr. Bauer does not define what 
type of housing he is discussing: is 
it row-housing, multiple dwellings, or 
any type of housing? I think the ques- 
tion of tenant maintenance is a goal 
that is possible of achievement to a 
greater or lesser degree in row-hous- 
ing—but presents such extreme diffi- 
culties in multiple dwellings that it 
ought not be given serious attention. 

2—Mr. Bauer uses rather loosely the 
term “maintenance staff.” Does he 
mean the supervisory maintenance staff 
or non-supervisory maintenance staff? 
Frankly, I do not see how the attitude 
of a maintenance man with regard to 
tenant maintenance can have any ef- 
fect on the program. I can definitely 
see that the attitude of a maintenance 
supervisory person would have effect 
and influence. 

3—Mr. Bauer highly over-rates the 
importance of tenant maintenance as a 
morale builder. As a matter of fact, 
to introduce this element into the dis- 
cussion is to venture into a_psycho- 
therapeutic field not related to hous- 
ing. There are so many diverse ele- 
ments that enter into the problems of 
slums and slum-dwellers that I can 
not accept Mr. Bauer’s over-simplifi- 
cation of the solution of the morale 
problem by giving the tenant an op- 
portunity to do his own maintenance. 

There is one important item that 
Mr. Bauer overlooks. If you live in 
an area like New York or any other 
large metropolitan city and you have 
been living most of your life in an 
apartment house of one kind or an- 
other, you seldom have had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in maintenance. 
While most people enjoy doing some- 
thing constructive with their hands, 
it is one thing to be able to indulge 
in that pleasure when you wish to 
and another thing to have it thrust 
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upon you as a responsibility. You may 
not be prepared either mentally or 
physically to accept such responsibility 
and it occurs to me that in certain 
areas not only would it not be a 
morale builder to thrust such responsi- 
bility on tenants, but in fact might 
make him feel like a second-class citi- 
zen. 
“Cooperation” Is the Word 

You may gather from the above 
that | am not an advocate of tenant 
maintenance. Well, the fact is I am 
not. I am an advocate of what I call 
“tenant cooperation” as distinguished 
from “tenant maintenance.” The prin- 
cipal reason is that under my policy 
it is possible to achieve a_ higher 
standard of maintenance. 

During the war we had an oppor- 
tunity, because of the great scarcity of 
labor, to attempt many maintenance 
schemes in our row-housing and in 
our multiple dwellings. The city of 
New York, as you know, is an area 
where there is not much tenant mainte- 
nance in private housing. Our experi- 
ence with tenant maintenance in mul- 
tiple unit public housing has very 
amply demonstrated that it is a gross 
failure. Our postwar experience with 
our two row-housing developments in- 
dicates that it is difficult to break 
through the pattern of full manage- 
ment service. We have tried to edu- 
cate both the tenants and the staff. 
But despite Mr. Bauer’s insistence on 
the importance of getting staff co- 
operation, meeting that goal has been 
the least of our problems. We are 
getting staff cooperation all right—but 
it is almost impossible to achieve a 
high enough degree of tenant par- 
ticipation to make the venture worth 
while. 

What are the factors that militate 
against it? 

1—Physical inability on the part of 
the tenant. 

2—Lack of skill, so that, despite 
our training efforts, the tenant finally 
decides he can’t do the job well and 
throws in the sponge. 

3—The “problem” tenants: they do 
not wish to and do not intend to co- 
operate and—probably in many cases 
—are not capable of doing so. The 
result is that the better tenants begin 
to wonder to what avail their efforts 
are when their next-door neighbors, in 
effect, destroy all their good work. This 
attitude develops particularly with re- 
gard to landscaping and gardening. 

What's Possible? 

What are the areas in which you 
can have tenant participation? Jani- 
torial service opens up the best possi- 
bility, because such service requires 
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the least skill. The next best possibility 
is in gardening or grounds care, be- 
cause you can teach almost anyone to 
push a lawn-mower or to do some 
seeding. But when it comes to the 
more complicated trades, such as 
plumbing or painting, I do not feel 
that we should either rely on the in- 
dividual ability of the tenant or trust 
equipment such as refrigerators and 
ranges to someouc with a rudimentary 
knowledge—someone who may end up 
creating a larger problem than existed 
in the first instance. 

In our multiple dwelling projects 
we make no provision whatever for any 
tenant maintenance participation, ex 
cept that we set our standards of 
maintenance not from the viewpoint 
of maximum service but from the 
viewpoint of minimum service, depend 
ing to a great degree upon the co- 
operation of the tenants to help us 
maintain our properties in top shape 
by preventing damage rather than de 
pending on us to repair damage. 

In our row houses, despite all the 
lack of success we have had, we con- 
tinue to budget on the basis of tenant 
maintenance to a great extent. We are 
not satished with the results—but we 
continue the battle. We would be able 
to succeed to a much greater degree 
if the design of these row house proj- 
ects were improved. If a tenant mainte- 
nance program of any kind is to suc- 
ceed, you've got to build out the areas 
of dispute. You've got to eliminate 
the large corner lawns and shrubs that 
become everybody's responsibility and 
consequently no one’s. You've got to 
eliminate any semblance of public stair- 
hall space. The moment a hallway is 
the responsibility of more than one 
family, you can seldom pin responsi- 


bility on anybody. 
Education 


To educate for tenant cooperation is 
a much easier task than to educate 
for tenant maintenance. Our approach 
eliminates certain difficulties found in 
a tenant maintenance program: for 
example, difficulties of getting help 
from families with no men in the 
household and from families with aged 
couples and difficulties in projects 
where there is constant tenant turn- 
over. To provide sufficient education- 
al supervisory employees to cope with 
just these three difficulties practically 
eliminates all the money saved in a 
tenant maintenance program. 

A tenant cooperation program can 
include more than a preventive ap- 
proach; it can include some positive 
items: for example, window shade in- 
stallation. Mr. Bauer mentions the 


shade problem in his article. In our 
maintenance program, be it in row 
or multiple dwellings, tenants are re- 
quired to put up their own shades. 

In short, it is our conviction that you 
can achieve more with a program of 
tenant cooperation than you can with 
one of tenant maintenance and will 
come out with a standard of property 
care that is worth while. 


LEONARD W. SMITH— 
General Maintenance Superintendent, 
Cincinnati Housing Authority 

I have read and reread Mr. Bauer's 
article, indulging in some retrospection 
to see if we have become prejudiced 
and unwilling to encourage tenant 
maintenance as we should, 

With increasing costs and diminish 
ing incomes, it is imperative that we 
decrease costs in some way. I believe 
that Mr. Bauer has made quite a study 
of this problem and I look forward 
to talking with him at the NAHO 
North Central Regional Conference in 
May but I do not agree with him on 
the educational problem. 

I am sure that if good cooperation 
were secured from the tenants and 
that if it were demonstrated that an 
honest effort would be made by each 
tenant to do the job as demonstrated 
to him by maintenance, maintenance 
supervision would be glad to help edu- 
cate the tenant in some items of 
maintenance. This education should 
be progressive, starting with the 
simpler tasks of washing walls; clean- 
ing halls, laundries, recreation rooms 
after parties; picking up rubbish from 
the project grounds; and numerous 
other tasks of similar nature that it 
can be readily seen would save money 
for the project. 

From past experience, however, it 
is my view that the maintenance man 
will now have reached his first hurdle. 
It is my observation that, rather than 
profiting by such instruction, tenants 
would much prefer to tear a lock 
apart, remove the keyplug from a 
cylinder, fix an electric outlet so that 
a new one must be replaced, adjust 
the temperature controls on their stove 
instead of cleaning it and keeping it 
in a healthful condition, or remove the 
ice from the freezing unit of their re- 
frigerator with an icepick rather than 
defrosting it in the manner shown 
them by the serviceman. 

No, I have not heard a tenant com- 
plain of a job of painting—if he has 
done it—but I have heard management 
and prospective tenants complain 
vociferously a few weeks later when 
the amateur painter has moved out. 

A tenant’s unstopping a toilet, sink, 
or bath waste line with a plunger may 
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be permissible but the use of drain 
cleaners by a tenant is definitely not. 
We would rather send a serviceman 
into an apartment with an “Hydraulic 
Water Ram” to clean the congealed, 
germ-laden grease from the waste over- 
flow and branch line in one visit to 
the apartment. 
Limit the Tenant 

We, as maintenance men, look to the 
good and proper maintenance of our 
projects to eliminate replacements and 
to obtain the maximum useful life of 
mechanical equipment. I, therefore, 
would limit tenant maintenance to the 
cleaning of ranges, space heaters, hot 
water heaters, refrigerators, plumbing 
fixtures, electrical fixtures, locks, win- 
dows, and other structural items. I 
would encourage educational work by 
management and maintenance in our 
number one educational problem— 
maximum tenant cleanliness for his 
home and surrounding areas to protect 
them from squalor, untidiness, and 
those conditions that create a slum 
area out of an area that a compara- 
tively short time before was a re- 
spectable neighborhood. 

This form of tenant maintenance 
will pay dividends—a look at our 
monthly cost sheets will show how 
great these dividends can be. 


Cc. Ss. HOLT— 
Maintenance Superintendent, 
Portsmouth (Virginia) Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority 

Tenant maintenance, to reasonable 
limits, is a component of the philoso- 
phy of public housing that can not be 
neglected if a complete job is to be 
done. However, whether or not the 
obtaining of the “wholehearted under- 
standing and cooperation of the mainte- 
nance staff” is the number one “edu- 
cational job” in the institution of a 
tenant maintenance program is very 
questionable and depends, it seems to 
me, on the management and mainte- 
nance staffs of a local authority. If 
management is alert to its responsibili- 
ties to the taxpayers, the community, 
the tenants, and the authority’s em- 
ployees, and is doing an A-l job of 
discharging these responsibilities other 
than promoting tenant maintenance, 
then obtaining the acceptance of the 
program by the maintenance personnel 
should not be such a difficult task. 

To be sure, the maintenance man is 
essentially “manually minded.” His 
heart, as well as his bread and butter, 
is in his respective trade or craft. He 
is responsible for the keeping in good 
repair of certain buildings, equipment, 
and grounds and his thoughts are in 
terms of these repairs. His is a me- 
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chanical role, pure and simple—one of 
natural bent and self choosing. 
Training 

But he trains and supervises a few 
paid helpers and he believes in and 
contributes to social welfare programs. 
He can and will train and supervise 
unpaid (tenant) helpers as his con- 
tribution to public housing. When 
tenants, a whole project of them, are 
assigned to him for training and super- 
vision, to be worked in as his help- 
ers, does he not somewhat transcend 
his mechanical role and become in a 
small way a partial administrator of 
the public housing program? He feels 
that he does, anyway, and he, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, looks at manage- 
ment’s efforts and accomplishments for 
justification for the increased mental 
effort required of him. If this justifi- 
cation is readily apparent to him, the 
way for his acceptance has already 
been paved. He doesn’t really have 
to “explore mentally” new fields—the 
technical training of various persons, 
regardless of classification, follows 
about the same pattern. Indeed, some- 
times a tenant will be a participant 
in a tenant maintenance program and 
also a full-time paid helper as a main- 
tenance employee of the authority. 

Maintenance men are a conscientious 
group and, with other authority em- 
ployees, perhaps have not been kept as 
well indoctrinated in the objectives of 
public housing by management under 
whom they serve as they could have 
been; nevertheless, I believe they gener- 
ally have considerably more understand- 
ing of the why’s and wherefore’s of 
public housing than is frequently ac- 
credited to them. The men currently 
under my supervision are already “edu- 
cated” and I would not anticipate any 
difficulty with Mr. Bauer’s “Funda- 
mental No. 3” in any authority where 
an efficient management is (1) care- 
fully screening applicants and accept- 
ing only those who are clearly worthy 
of housing assistance (which means 
also the maintenance man’s assistance) 
and (2) educating the tenant in other 
ways (purpose of public housing, ap- 
preciation of a low-rent home, house- 
keeping techniques, social responsibili- 
ties, etc.). 

The “reasonable limits” mentioned 
above include consideration of: 

1—Project design. The items to be 








included in the program should be 
specific and agreed upon jointly by the 
management and maintenance staffs. 

2—The individual mechanic’s teach- 
ing ability. Not all mechanics can teach 
even paid helpers. 

3—The tenant’s mechanical aptitude. 
Some of them, even as all other peo- 
ple, never have been and never will 
be able to work with tools. 


HERBERT M. EDWARDS— 
Executive Assistant, 
Seattle Housing Authority 

Most public housers would agree 
that tenants should aid in maintain- 
ing their apartments, especially on a 
low-rent project where the families pay 
less than it costs to operate and main- 
tain their units. The question is how 
much tenant maintenance. 

I subscribe to Mr. Bauer’s thesis— 
that the goal should be more tenant 
maintenance. The management of any 
low-rent project has a responsibility to 
review continually the possibilities for 
increasing the number of things tenants 
may do for themselves, knowing that 
as they become more self-reliant and as 
costs decrease, the project is better 
able to serve the lowest income segment 
of the community. For every job the 
manager should ask: “Does providing 
the tenant with materials and ‘know- 
how’ cost more than doing the job 
with torce account labor? And, if 
so, are there indirect values that justi- 
fy the cost?” 

It goes without saying that good 
standards should not be compromised 
in the interests of more tenant mainte- 
nance to the detriment of the project’s 
life or usefulness. But within these 
standards, tenant self-reliance should 
be encouraged to the utmost. 

The extent to which this may be 
done successfully depends on local con- 
ditions and must, therefore, be deter- 
mined by local management, as illus- 
trated by the following: 


1—Indigents, aged, or families with 
no father are less able to meet their 
own maintenance needs than are some 
others. 

2—A community building constantly 
in use by the city recreation depart- 
ment or other agencies sponsoring ac- 
tivities until late hours may require 
more janitorial expense than one used 
only for small parties by tenant groups. 

3—Planning and construction all too 
often limit what can be done, i.e. water 
shut-off valves placed at the far end 
of the crawl space under the building. 

A maximum of tenant maintenance, 
well done, is not the easy way, but 
it is the best way. 
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MARCEL G. MONTREUIL, 

who had served as a commissioner of the 
Housing Authority of New Orleans for 10 
vears and as vice-chairman of the commis- 
sion for nine, died recently in New Orleans. 
Mr. Montreuil had also served for 25 years 
as a member of the board of commission- 
ers of City Park and was the general manager 
and secretary of the commission for 16 years. 
Since 1944 he had been a member of the 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroad Commis- 
sion. In notifying the JourNaL of Mr. Mon 
treuil’s death, J. Gilbert Scheib, the Author- 
ity’s director, said that the former com 
missioner’s many contacts in the civic, com- 
mercial, professional, and social life of the 
city had given him a broad knowledge of 
the needs of the community and had made 
him an outstanding “witness” in support 
of the public housing program, not merely 
in the city and state but in the country in 
general. 


EARL O. MILLS, 

St. Louis consultant on city planning, rede- 
velopment, and housing, died in mid-April 
while in Louisville doing a job for the city 
plan commission there. Mr. Mills had been 
a NAHO member since 1936 and was the 
consultant on a number of housing surveys in 
the midwest area. He was at one time on the 
board of directors of NAHO’s neighbor or- 
ganization, the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 


HERMAN RUTH 

has joined the field staff of the Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. He 
resigned from the Cook County Housing 
Authority early in April to go to Washington. 
He had been the housing authority's director 
of local planning services. Hal Holker has 
replaced Mr. Ruth at the Authority. Mr. 
Holker was formerly with the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. 


MICHAEL A. BATNIK 

has become chief of program planning for 
the Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles. Before taking the Los Angeles posi- 
tion, Mr. Batnik had only recently gone to 
the west coast with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration—as a management operations 
officer for the Seattle field office. Previously 
he had been with PHA and its predecessor 
agencies in Washington for several years. 


WILLIAM E. HILL 

is back again with a federal housing agency, 
after having spent almost three years with the 
American Council on Race Relations and two 
years with South Side Planning Board of Chi- 
cago—a nonprofit community organization 
engaged in replanning a seven-mile area of 
the city. Mr. Hill is now racial relations ad- 
viser in the Chicago field office of the Public 
Housing Administration. 


HERMAN BERKMAN, ROBERT 

LILLIBRIDGE, RAY E. MURRAY 

have all recently been added to the staff of 
the Chicago Land Clearance Commission— 
Mr. Berkman as chief of research, Mr. Lilli- 
bridge as chief land planner, and Mr. Mur- 
ray as project engineer. Mr. Berkman had 
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previously been at the University of Wisconsin 
as a research associate under the Rockefeller 
Foundation’s housing research program there; 
Mr. Lillibridge had been with the Federal 
Housing Administration's Chicago office and 
was at one time a land planner with the Chi 
cago Housing Authority; Mr. Murray was 
formerly a construction engineer for Oak 
Ridge with the architectural firm of Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill. 


BARENT F. LANDSTREET, 

on return this year from displaced person 
service in Germany since 1947, was named 
the executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Welfare Conference. He was at one time 
with the Public Housing Administration's 
New York office as a project services adviser. 


JAMES H. INGLIS, 

former director of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, is now special assistant to the direc- 
tor of the Detroit field office of PHA. He was 
with the Detroit Housing Commission for 
almost two years, resigning as of the first 
of this year in protest against the city ad- 
ministration’s current public housing policy. 
Formerly, Mr. Inglis had been a city hall re- 
porter for the Detroit Times. 


STANLEY ABEL, 

formerly with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority as area management supervisor in 
charge of the sub-regional office at Los Angeles 
(1943-1947) and earlier employed as executive 
director of the Housing Authority of the 
County of Kern, has been named secretary, 
coordinator, and treasurer of the recently or- 
ganized Imperial Valley Coordinated Hous- 
ing Authorities. The new agency represents 
the authorities of the cities of Brawley, 
Calexico, Holtville, Imperial, and Westmore- 
land, all in the Imperial Valley of California. 
Headquarters of the agency are at Brawley. 


HAROLD K. BERGER 

has been appointed supervising manager of 
city-aided’ projects for the New York City 
Housing Authority. He was formerly manager 
of 1861l-unit Lillian Wald Houses. In_ his 
new position, Mr. Berger will supervise man 
agers in 10 of the 21 city-aided “no cash 
subsuly” middle-income projects now being 
operated by the authority 


PHILIP DARLING, ILSE MUELLER 

ot the Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
were married recently. Mr. Darling is direc 
tor of planning for the authority and Mrs. 
Darling 1s administrative planning assistant 
uw: the personnel and administrative planning 
division. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 165) 

1930's by the Resettlement Administra 
tion. Threefold aim in their develop 
ment was (1) to demonstrate modern 
town planning; (2) to provide needed 
housing at reasonable rents for mod- 
erate-income families; and (3) to pro- 
vide jobs for unemployed workers. 


FHA Says O.K. To Three Co-ops— 
Federal Housing Administration partic- 
ipation in the financing of three co- 
operative housing projects was an- 
nounced by the agency on March 29. 
Included in the three is one of the 
projects sparked by the American 
Legion in Oklahoma (see page 165)—a 
126-unit cooperative planned by the 
Ardmore Veterans Housing Corpora- 
tion. According to FHA, a letter of 
eligibility for insurance of an $833,600 
taortgage under Section 207 has been 
issued to the co-op. 

The Mile High Housing Association 
of Denver, a group made up mainly 
of University of Denver faculty mem- 
bers, has received FHA insurance for 
a $376,900 mortgage loan on its 32- 
unit project. 

The third project to receive FHA aid 
is an extension of Bell Park Gardens, 
a veterans cooperative project operating 
under the limited dividend law of New 
York and built under the supervision 
of the State Division of Housing. The 
extension has been granted an FHA 
commitment to insure a mortgage of 
92,679,300 on 300 units. Another ex- 
tension of the same project holds a com- 
mitment for insurance on $5 million 
for 550 units. A mortgage of $7,222,- 
000 for the first 800 units of Bell Park 
Gardens, now completed and fully oc- 
cupied, was insured earlier by the FHA. 


Co-op Flops—A report on the liqui- 
dation of a cooperative housing project 
planned at Wright Field in Ohio 
sounds a warning note that adequate 
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financing and sound planning and con- 
struction knowledge are all-important 
when it comes to launching a cooper- 
ative housing venture. According to 
Engineering News Record, enthusiastic 
plans for a 500-unit project for veterans 
and air base personnel fell through last 
July when the cooperators found them- 
selves facing higher construction costs 
than they were prepared to handle. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN TO HOLD 
SUMMER RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan will hold its 
third annual summer institute in sur- 
vey research techniques from July 24 
to August 18. 

Courses offered are: introduction to 
survey research, survey research meth- 
ods, sampling methods in survey re- 
search (both introductory and _ ad- 
vanced), mathematics of sampling, 
statistical methods, and techniques of 
scaling. Introductory courses will also 
be given from June 26 to July 21. 

All courses are offered for graduate 
credit and students must be admitted 
by the graduate school. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


WHITE HOUSE YOUTH CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR LATE THIS YEAR 

The Mid-Century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, for 
which President Truman issued a call 
in August 1949, will be held in Wash- 
ington in the latter part of 1950. Gen- 
eralized Conference objectives are: to 
bring together present knowledge on 
the status of children and youth, to de- 
termine areas of current needs, and to 
make recommendations on goals to be 
achieved in the next ten years. Housing 
and neighborhoods have assumed an 
important phase of pre-Conference dis- 
cussions. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration are represented on federal 
committees active in Conference prep- 
aration. NAHO has been invited to 
membership on an Advisory Council 
on Participation of National Organiza- 
tions—one of four advisory bodies to 
the over-all committee planning the 
Conference. State committees have been 
appointed by nearly all the 48 gover- 
nors. 

Local housing authority commission- 
ers and staff members interested in full 
information on the Conference, or in 
assisting with local committee work are 
invited to direct inquiries to the gov- 
ernors of their respective states. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al2, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—SOUTH 
Local housing authority desires to employ 
an experienced director for present projects, 
for future projects approved, and for 
a large Title I program. Applicants should 
have thorough knowledge of management 
and operations of public housing. Position 
to carry a salary commensurate with ability. 


now 


Al3, PLANNING ANALYST—MIDWEST 

To work under general supervision of 
local housing authority project planner: (1) 
analyzing blighted areas from existing data; 
(2) making statistical and financial calcula 
tions on practicability of redevelopment 
plans; (3) collecting basic data on city op- 
erations and facilities; (4) drawing acceptable 
maps, charts, etc.; (5) explaining authority 
plans and policies to the public. 

Applicants must be between 20 and 40 
years; must have bachelor’s degree in 
architecture, engineering, economics, public 
administration, or related fields plus at least 
two years experience in planning or housing. 
Master’s degree in city planning acceptable 
in lieu of experience. Salary—$3600-$4600. 


Al4, SENIOR MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER—MIDWEST 

To work under supervision of assistant 
director of management for local housing 
authority in connection with heating, plumb- 
ing, and electrical systems: (1) to analyze 
equipment and practices, making recommen- 
dations for increased economy and efficiency: 
(2) to assist in specifications and in deter- 
mining degree of standardization of equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials; (3) to con- 
duct tests of procurable equipment, supplies, 
and materials; and (4) to trouble-shoot exist- 


ing mechanical systems. 

Must have university degree in mechanical 
engineering, or the equivalent, plus six years 
experience, preferably in the design of heat- 
ing, plumbing, and electrical with 
particular emphasis on large-scale residential 
developments. Experience in trouble-shoot 
ing and in analyzing mechanical installa- 
tions will be of prime consideration. Salary— 
$474-$57 4. 


systems, 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W7, Male—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Now and for past three years regional in 
formation officer for federal agency; nearly 
four years with another federal agency, first 
as information executive for metropolitan 
district, finally as assistant regional informa 
tion executive; two years with district office 
of national private welfare agency, first as 
public relations specialist, finally as 
chief; 19 years as editor of daily newspaper. 


press 


W8, Female, 48 years—TENANT SELEC- 
TION, RELATIONS; PROJECT SERVICES 
ADVISER 

Currently and for past two years with 
large private rental development in charge 
of tenant selection; one year as tenant re- 
lations aide for large local housing authority: 
five years with federal public housing au- 
thority, as associate and acting project services 
adviser; seven years as field representative for 
nonprofit publishing corporation, represent 
ing employer at conferences and staff meet- 
ings of public and private social service 
agencies, developing in-service training and 
adult education programs, etc.; previous ex- 
perience in retail sales and social work. Edu 
cation—bachelor’s degree. 








DIRECTORY LISTS LARGE-SCALE NYC PROJECTS 


In New York City there are more 
than 100 large-scale rental housing de- 
velopments either up and occupied or 
on the way—ranging in size from about 
500 units to more than 12,000. Many 
of these developments were built or are 
being built with some form of public 
assistance; others are “608” develop- 
ments with mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration; still 
others are 100 per cent private. 

The Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York City has recent- 
ly put together all the important facts 
about the size, location, cost, sponsor- 
ship of these developments and pub- 
lished the result as a 4l-page 1950 
Directory of Large-Scale Rental Hous- 
ing in New York City. 

The directory should prove valuable 
to professional housers and planners. 
builders, architects, and financial and 
business institutions, not to mention 
home-seeking citizens. Both permanent 
and temporary public housing projects 
are listed, as are private projects built 





by limited dividend corporations, co- 
operatives, insurance companies, and 
savings banks. A major section of the 
book is devoted to a review of housing 
and urban redevelopment legislation in 
New York state by Ira S. Robbins, 
CHPC executive vice-president and one- 
time acting state commissioner of hous- 
ing. 

Statistical data for each project in- 
cludes the year of completion, number 
cf units, average rent per room, num- 
ber of rooms, square feet per dwelling 
unit, persons per dwelling unit, both 
gross and net land coverage, and loca- 
tion. Symbol notations indicate type of 
financing for public projects—federal, 
state, or city—and for j rivate projects, 
whether they were built by companies 
organized under the state redevelop- 
ment companies law and whether 
partial tax exemption is granted. 

Copies of the directory cost $2 and 
can be obtained from the Citizens’ 
Housing and Planning Council, 20 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING, by Ramsey Findlater, Richard W. E. 
Perrin, and Oliver C. Winston. N285. 1950. 
8 pp., plano. 50 cents. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Discusses how to select a competent archi 
tect for a public housing project, what the 
architect does, how he works, the use of 
consultants, the division of work among 
architects, and the local authority responsi 
bility in the development program. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES AND PUBLIC 
HOUSING, National Association of Housing 
Officials. N243. Reprint of 1947 publication. 
13 pp., plano. $1.00. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Discusses the relationships between public 
and private agencies concerned with com- 
munity services for public housing projects. 
Prepared by the Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare of NAHO, The American Asso 
ciation of Social Workers, American Public 
Welfare Association, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, and the National Council 
of Housing Associations. 


HOW MANY EMPLOYEES ARE RE- 
QUIRED FOR EFFICIENT LOCAL AU- 
THORITY OPERATION?, by J. S. Fuerst. 
N253. Reprint of 1948 publication. 22 pp., 
plano., tables, charts. 50 cents. National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A report of a study of 36 local housing 
authorities with programs of 3000 units and 
more. 


EMPLOYEE’S SUGGESTION PLAN, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Omaha. 1950. 
6 pp. mimeo. Distributed by NAHO as 
Local Authority Letter No. 78. 

To encourage employees of the Omaha 
authority to submit ideas for improvement of 
the administration and operation of the hous- 
ing developments under the authority's juris- 
diction, the authority set up a plan whereby 
employees would be compensated for valuable 
suggestions with extra leave with pay. The 
plan is described in the booklet. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING, 
by James Dahir. 1950. 321 pp., illus. $4.00. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, New York. 

Mr. Dahir surveys the many projects now 
under way designed to create more livable 
communities—housing developments, _ recre- 
ation centers, satellite cities, shopping centers, 
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backyard conversions, and even discusses local 
institutions such as community orchestras, 
forums, community theaters, radio councils 
and the like. He includes in his study all 
types of communities, from extreme urban 
concentrations to rural open-country  settl 
ments, 

Ihe author emphasizes the ways and means 
through which American communities—both 
rural and urban—are being developed today 
cites examples of outstanding planned com 
munities that are old enough to have proved 
themselves; and points out how government, 
public schools, and social scientists can help 
in the wb of improvement that lies ahead. 

To be reviewed. 


IT HAPPENED ON YESLER’S HILL, Seat- 
tle Housing Authority. 1950. 16mm silent 
color film. 20 minutes running time. Avail- 
able on loan from Rose Morry, Director of 
Public Relations, Seattle Housing Authority, 
825 Yesler Way, Seattle 4, Washington. 

The film is an up-to-date account of the 
development of a low-rent housing project 
from an original slum site—taking the audi 
ence through demolition, clearance, construc 
tion, and the experiences of the tenants living 
in the project. It is the story of Seattle's 
Yesler Terrace, an 868-unit low-rent project. 
The film is a revision of the authority's earlier 
film, Have You Seen Their Houses? 


FOR THE LIVING. Sound film. 25 minutes 
running time. Television and Motion Picture 
Unit of the New York Municipal Broadcast- 
ing System. Available from Director of Tele- 
vision and Motion Pictures, Municipal Broad- 
casting System, 500 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

Fredric March is the narrator of this 
black-and-white sound film that dramatizes 
public housing in New York City. 


IT DOESN’T MAKES SENSE .. ., by 


* Bleecker Marquette and Marion R. Becker. 


1950. The Better Housing League of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

It Doesn't Make Sense . . . is the 34th 
annual report of Cincinnati's citizens’ housing 
organization, the Better Housing League of 
Cincinnati. It is easily a prize winner among 
citizen groups’ reports because of its effective 
illustrations and word content. Clever line 
drawings plus a few simply told facts point 
up housing conditions in the slums of Cin 
cinnati. The booklet outlines the procedures 
that must be taken to cure the housing sit- 
uation in the city. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLIC HOUSING— 
FACTS AND MISREPRESENTATIONS, 
National Housing Conference. 1950. 11 pp. 
plano. National Housing Conference, Inc., 
1025 Vermont Avenue North West, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Charges of opponents of public housing 
that public housing increases taxes, does not 
eliminate slums, does not house low-income 
families, etc., are answered in detail in this 


publication. Facts and figures to answer such 
charges of local and anti-public housers are 
included. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING. Hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, United States Senate on Amendments 
to S. 2246. 1950. 71 pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The statement by Thomas B. McCabx 
chairman, Federal Reserve System, on the co 
operative housing ttle of S. 2246 (climinated 
from the bill as it was passed and signed by 
President Truman as the Housing Act of 
1950) is contained in this publication It 
also includes an article that appeared in 
irchitectural Forum on the FHA impact on 
hnancing and design in apartments, and a 
statement by Drayton S. Bryant, director of 
research, National Housing Conference 


REPORT ON DOMESTIC COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING, Subcommittee on Housing and 
Rents of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the United States Senate. 1950. 
52 pp. Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Answers to two main questions—what fac 
tors in the cooperative technique result in 
savings over conventional construction and 
maintenance and what pitfalls exist in co 
operative housing—were sought by the sub 
committee that made this report: The report 
covers a number of housing cooperatives 
throughout the country, discusses taxation 
problems of cooperatives, reviews state and 
federal programs that pertain to cooperatives, 
and tells how to go about organizing a co 
operative. The appendix gives examples of 
model bylaws and leases. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING, Hearings before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 8lst Congress, 
Second Session, on H. R. 6618 and H. R. 
6742. 1950. 472 pp., charts. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

4 verbatim report of the hearings on co 
operative housing held from January 30 
through February 14. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING, A Bibliography, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1950. 
53 pp., plano. Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 
mandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

A bibliography on housing built or man 
aged cooperatively in the United States, Den 
mark, Great Britain, France, Holland, Norway 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 


A GUIDE TO SLUM CLEARANCE AND 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT UNDER 
TITLE I OF THE HOUSING ACT OF 
1949, Division of Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redeveiopment of HHFA. February 1950. 
30 pp., plano. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Normandy Building, Washington 
ss, & C. 

The requirements of Title I of the Hous 
ing Act of 1949 as they affect the planning 
and administration of local programs are 
outlined in this booklet. It is intended as a 
guide for local public agencies and officials 
and others interested in slum clearance. It is 
primarily informational and does not express 
final policy determinations. It covers in some 
detail the law, the financing of slum clear 
ance projects, and the local responsibilities 
and obligations. 
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TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 12, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. January 1950. 
20 pp., tables, charts. 15 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Discusses electrical conduit installations in 
houses, condensation on reflective insulation 
under wooden floor, and water vapor trans- 
mission of building materials. 


PERFORMANCE OF MASONRY CHIM- 
NEYS FOR HOUSES, Technical Paper No. 
13, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
1949. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Normandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Data collected through an investigation by 
HHFA and the National Bureau of Standards 
on masonry chimney construction, together 
with conclusions for the improvement of de 
sign and construction of chimneys are re- 
ported in this paper. Normal, above normal, 
and below normal temperatures to which 
chimneys are exposed and their effect on the 
chimneys were investigated. 


MODULAR COORDINATION, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 1950. 20 pp., illus. 
15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

In layman's language, the principles of 
modular coordination are explained in word 
and picture in this attractively designed book- 
let. The booklet, first in a series of three 
such booklets on the subject, explains what 
modular coordination is, how it works, and 
how it can help reduce building costs. 


STACK VENTING OF PLUMBING FIX- 
TURES, by John L. French. 1950. 21 pp., 
tables, graphs, charts. 15 cents. National 
Bureau of Standards. Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The adequacy of stack venting plumbing 
fixtures for one- and two-story dwellings is 
discussed in this National Bureau of Standards 
Buildings Materials and Structures Report BMS 
118. The report contains the findings of a 
broad research program sponsored by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in order 
to provide a sound basis for plumbing codes. 
It describes test procedures and interprets 
results. 


A STUDY OF A BASEBOARD CONVEC- 
TOR HEATING SYSTEM IN A _ TEST 
BUNGALOW, by Paul R. Achenbach and 
Edward M. Tierney. National Bureau of 
Standards. 1950. 20 pp., illus. 15 cents. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

The National Bureau of Standards in co- 
operation with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has made a study of temperature 
distribution produced by a baseboard con- 
vector heating system. The report (Building 
Materials and Structures Report BMS 115) 
is a summary of the test results. In general, 
the report indicates that the baseboard con- 
vector method appears to offer greater com 
fort near the floor of basementless houses than 
most other systems now in use. 


CARE AND REPAIR OF THE HOUSE, by 
Vincent B. Phelan, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 1950. 209 pp., illus. 50 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

An enlargement of an earlier booklet by 
the same name, revised because of the intro- 
duction of new building and maintenance ma- 
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terials and methods. It points out the more 
common conditions of disrepair in houses, 
describes their causes briefly, and indicates 
what tools, materials, and methods can be 
used for correction. 


PREPARATION AND _ REVISION OF 
BUILDING CODES, National Bureau of 
Standards. 1949. 17 pp. 15 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

This booklet discusses principles and prob- 
lems associated with building code require- 
ments, gives information on source material 
and its application, and attempts to indicate 
procedures by which advantage may be taken 
of new developments in materials and tech- 
niques. Reviews national standards and ways 
of referring to them, new materials and con- 
struction methods, delegation of authority to 
building officials, and safeguards against 
arbitrary action. 


BUILDING CODE STANDARDS, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 1949. 40 pp. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York 7; 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 6; and 1014 Merchants Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco 4. 

Covers building code standards for the in- 
stallation of heat producing appliances, heat- 
ing, ventilating, air conditioning, blower and 
exhaust systems. 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS SHORT COURSE IN 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION. 1950. 
Mimeo. $1.00. Small Homes Council, Mum- 
ford House, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Copies of all of the papers presented at 
the fifth annual short course in residential 
construction, January 25 and 26, 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION — THE BONDED CON- 
TRACT IS THE OWNER’S PROTECTION, 
The Surety Association of America. 1950. 
21 pp., illus. The Surety Association of 
America, 60 John Street, New York 7, New 
York. 

The nature and functions of the construc- 
tion contract bond; the advantages accruing 
from the bonded contract to the owner, archi- 
tect, and engineer, contractor, subcontractor, 
and supplier are discussed in this booklet. It 
stresses the assurance of fulfillment of the 
contract and the guarantee of payment for 
labor and material when performance and 
payment bonds are written for a construction 
project. 


SOLVING ROOF PROBLEMS, The Tremco 
Manufacturing Company. 1949. 32 pp., illus. 
The Tremco Manufacturing Company, 8701 
Kinsman Road, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

Maintenance men will be interested in this 
booklet, which describes roofing problems and 
their treatment. It goes into detail on such 
subjects as paper felts, built-up roofs, copings 
and parapets, flashings, etc. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO FARMERS OF HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1949, by Roy J. Burroughs. 
1949. 12 pp., plano. Reprint from Agricul- 
tural Finance Review. Available from United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Burroughs reviews the obstacles to the 
improvement of housing in general and those 
unique to farm families. He explains the 
provisions of the Housing Act of 1949 as 








they pertain to farm housing and raises ques- 
tions as to how the funds available under 
the act will be allocated. 


SURVEY OF THE HOUSING, INCOME, 
AND POPULATION OF AUBURN, WASH- 
INGTON AND ITS ENVIRONS and SUR- 
VEY OF THE HOUSING, INCOME, AND 
POPULATION OF KENT, WASHINGTON 
AND ITS ENVIRONS, both by Edith Dyer 
Rainboth and Bayard O. Wheeler. 1949. 105 
pp. each, tables, charts. Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Business Administration, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Two complete and separate surveys of the 
two towns, closely paralleling an earlier onc 
done by the University of Washington for 
Greater Seattle. In these two surveys, how- 
ever, every house in the two areas was visited. 
The methods used in the surveys ‘are described 
in the appendices. 


HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT — 
THE MASTER PLAN OF RICHMOND, 
CALIFORNIA, by the Richmond City Plan- 
ning Commission. 1950. 66 pp., plano., 
illus., maps, charts. Richmond City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Richmond, California. 
A report of the planning commission 
in anticipation of public hearings on housing 
and redevelopment. Includes findings and 
tentative program of long-range planning in 
matters of housing and redevelopment as 
approved by the planning commission. 


OPERATION FIX - UP, Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Philadelphia. 1949. 
Illus. Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia, Board of Education Build- 
ing, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 

An explanation of the redevelopment 
authority's program of self-help in improving 
neighborhoods is given in this booklet. One 
of the projects that has been completed under 
the program is illustrated and the assistance 
available from the authority and the city in 
initiating and carrying out similar projects 
is described. 


ZONING IN NEW YORK STATE—A 
GUIDE TO THE PREPARATION OF 
ZONING ORDINANCES, New York State 
Department of Commerce. 1949. 149 pp., 
illus. New York State Department of Com- 
merce, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New 
York. 

Written to assist communities in preparing 
zoning surveys and ordinances, the booklet 
provides sample zoning ordinances that have 
undergone practical tests and that will aid 
communities in designing regulations fitted to 
their individual requirements. A revision of 
a preliminary edition issued in 1946. 


ZONING AND CIVIC DEVELOPMENT, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
1950. 43 pp. 30 cents. Construction and Civic 
Development Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Untied States, Washington 6, 
DBD. CG 

Effective use of zoning regulations as a 
stimulant for healthy community development 
is discussed in the booklet. A committee of 
six city planners—the late Earl O. Mills, St. 
Louss: Max S. Wehrly and John Nolen, Jr., 
both of Washington, D. C.; Frederick Bigger, 
Pittsburgh; Lawrence M. Orton, New York 
City; and Paul Oppermann, San Francisco— 
prepared the booklet specifically to aid busi- 
ness men and civic leaders in appraising and 
revising their local zoning regulations. 
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eut plumbing upkeep costs! 


“SEXAUER’ 





“EASY-TITES” 


outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1 


Thousands of plants, hospitals, schools and colleges, housing 
projects, hotels, utilities and other establishments have 
found the answer to high plumbing maintenance costs in 
modern ‘SEXAUER’ methods, advertised in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST and standard with top-flight main- 
tenance engineers everywhere. 
“EASY-TITE” 300°F. FAUCET WASHERS are a 
featured item in the great ‘SEXAUER’ line of more 
than 2,300 Triple-Wear Replacement Parts and 

atented Precision Tools. Made of DUPONT NEO- 

RENE and fabric-reinforced like a tire, ““-EASY- 
TITES"” resist absorption and extreme high tem- 
peratures, won't split or mush out of shape. They 
outlast ordinary faucet washers 6 to 1. 


; free VALUABLE 1949 CATALOG...1/2 ILLUSTRATED PAGES 
' A nearby ‘SEXAUER' Technician will deliver your free copy 
crammed with helpful illustrations and valuable data. He'll bring 
along complete sample equipment, explain the copyrighted 
*“SEXAUER’ Survey and demonstrate many items 
in which you will be interested as a means to 
better, more economical maintenance. No 
obligation. A postcard will bring him — and 
your free ‘SEXAUER' catalog. Mail it today. 
J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., Dept. 350. New York 5! 
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MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 26 TEARS 





The Hydraulic Water Ram 


meets all problems of clogs and stop- 
pages in sewer and drainage systems. 


Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. CO., Kiel, Wisconsin 











Miscellaneous 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 


e 
i 


Here are just a few of the parts ELANO 
is furnishing Housing Authorities. These 
hard-to-get items are tailor-made to 
sample specifications, of high quality 
brass, eliminating costly makeshift re- 
pairs. Don’t “patch up” — make inexpen- 
sive minor replacement. Send samples for 
quotation at no obligation. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 


Xenia, Ohio 








Colusa, California 











WINDOW SHADE 
HEADQUARTERS 


All types of Window Shades meeting with 
approved government specifications. Price 
lists and samples sent upon request. Bids 
gladly accepted and given prompt attention. 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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They Withstand 
Hot Water 40% to 50% 
Better than Rubber 


The hottest water will not soften or weaken “Good” 
Neoprene Faucet Washers or cause them to lose 
resilience. They possess many times more resist- 
ance to deterioration than rubber washers and even 
resist deterioration from most chemicals. 

Another important feature of “Good” Neoprene 
Concave Cushion Washers 
is that they assure an abso- 


lutely tight seat without 





using force to close—thus 
there is minimum wear. 
7 





Write for Catalog 


GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


191-197 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N.Y. 
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conca¥™ Washers 
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— Sm NEWs 


ABOUT HOUSING! 


AN OLSONITE COMBINATION 
SINK, DRAINBOARD THAT IS... 


. New 


Sanitary 
Stain Proof 


Easily Kept Clean 
(soap and water) 


Heat Proof 


Good Looking— 
permanently 


Chip Proof 
Crack Proof 
Peel Proof 


It’s new and now available! The result of fifteen months development 
work with Detroit Housing Officials. Fits all five combination sinks. Made 
of Olsonite with patented universal setting. Designed exclusively for 


public housing and other projects. Replaces the old, wood type. 





DIVISION SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
Say 8561 BUTLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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